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WILLIAM HAZLITT.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


HERE are thirty-three articles in the present 
volume. It is a pity the editor could not rise to 
another six. They form a kind of Hazlitt Apocrypha, 
which we may read for example of life and instruction 
of manners, but not to establish any Hazlittian doctrine. 
At ‘least, not yet. Some of 
them may presently be 
admitted tothe canon ; some 
of them, I am sure, will 
remain apocryphal. They 
vary in length from twenty 
pages to forty lines, and they 
vary in interest and value 
in much the same _propor- 
tion. They add nothing to 
Hazlitt’s fame, which rests 
securely on the works con- 
tained in the twelve massive 
volumes piously edited by my 
friend, the late A. R. Waller 
and his friend, the late Arnold 
Glover. They tell us, for in- 
stance, less about the author 
than the “Life of Napo- 
leon,’”’ which these excellent 
bookmen decided not to in- 
clude in their corpus. I 
thought they were wrong at the time, and told them 
so. I still think they were wrong. To argue that 
the work is out of date and historically superseded is 
beside the mark. We want it, so to speak, not as a 
Life of Napoleon, but as a Life of Hazlitt. Napoleon 
was the last of his heroes, and he put so much of himself 
and his convictions into these ill-fated volumes, that 
from them alone a good book of Hazlittiana could be 
compiled. Nobody supposes that the work could stand 
by itself as a complete portrait of Napoleon, but it 
should certainly stand in a collected edition as a partial 
portrait of Hazlitt. As a matter of fact, I have read 
worse lives of Napoleon by writers much more elabo- 
rately equipped with historical scholarship. Let the 
lover of Hazlitt, therefore, fear not to acquire the four 
Napoleon volumes when he meets them in a second-hand 
book list. He will have his reward. 

The present work is based mainly on two lists, that 
of Waller and Glover, and that of Jules Douady, whose 
“Vie de William Hazlitt ’’ was an excellent French 
study of an egregiously English writer. Mr. Howe has 
worked over these lists, accepting some items, rejecting 
others, and adding nineteen not included in either. 


* “New Writings by William Hazlitt.’ Collected by 
P. P. Howe. 7s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 


From the miniature by his brother John. 


The result is now before the large body of Hazlitt 
lovers for them to accept according to their faith. Iam 
not going to work over all the attributions, and anything 
I say must be taken simply as a personal impression. 
I think the first long essay, “ Travelling Abroad,” 
almost certainly Hazlitt’s, 
in matter and in manner. 
The concluding blend of two 
different quotations into 
one is a marked character- 
istic. I should also give my 
vote for the second, ‘“ The 
Influence of Books on the 
Progress of Mankind.’”” One 
passage cries aloud for 
quotation. Hazlitt is enlarg- 
ing on a _ favourite theme 
—the need for faith in the 
spirit of the age, and the 
folly of reactionary “ legiti- 
mists ’’ who want to bolster 
up decayed institutions : 


““We may rekindle the fires 

of Smithfield, but not the 
William Hazlitt = zeal which burnt as bright as 
(Aged 30). they. We may have servility 
without loyalty, hypocrisy with- 
out religion, and all the miseries of a rude and savage state 
of society without any of its hardihood, enterprise or 
romance. . . . We cannot go back to what we were ; and 
in pretending to keep old usages when the prejudice that 
sanctified them is gone, we are at once fools and cowards,” 


The date is 1828. The lesson is not inapplicable 
to 1925. 

Among other papers almost certainly Hazlitt’s I 
should include ‘‘ Manners Make the Man,”’ the rather 
colourless tribute to Jeffrey, the short dialogue against 
his dearest foe the Laureate Southey, and such trifles 
as “‘ Autographs,” and the notes about Northcote. 
I should like to think the excellent article on Landor’s 
“Conversations” his, but I think it isn’t. Nor do 
I think the amusing little ‘‘ Brummelliana ’’ came from 
his hand, even though Waller and Glover thought it 
did. I fancy they were deluded by the writer’s use of a 
quotation from Sheridan Knowles. Several of the 
papers contain quotations or allusions used by Hazlitt 
in his authentic works ; but these should not mislead 
us. Nothing is easier to quote than another man’s 
quotations. The various tilts at the Edinburgh phre- 
nologists are the sort of adventure that Hazlitt loved ; 
but they are not very amusing, whoever did them. 

Hazlitt or not Hazlitt, the book is very well worth 
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6, Frith Street, Soho, 


where Hazlitt died in 1830. 


having, if only to remind us again of that excellent, 
challenging and satisfying essayist. Almost more than 
any other writer of the period he is a mirror of his age, 
chiefly because he managed to get mixed up in every 
fight that happened in the hard-hitting days of 
Edinburgh, Blackwood and Quarterly. You can enjoy 
Charles Lamb without knowing what century he was 
born in; you can scarcely begin to enjoy Hazlitt 
without knowing something of his life. He began as 
the fervent disciple of Coleridge, when S. T. C., Southey 
and Wordsworth were what we should now call Bolshe- 
vists. He hailed the French Revolution as the dawn 


of a new era for mankind. The difference between 
Hazlitt and his friends is that he kept his first youthful 
ardour, while they lapsed into political timidity or 
middle-aged conservatism. It is amusing, and slightly 
pathetic, to think that Wordsworth seriously thought 
of leaving this dangerous country if the Reform Bill 
were passed. 

Upon the Southey who once hymned Wat Tyler and 
then hardened into a pillar of Church, State and 
Quarterly the hand of Hazlitt was very heavy. Cole- 
ridge, once his idol, he smashed as if he loved him. 
Against Wordsworth he levelled the ribald laughter 
that that solemn poet all too frequently invited. But 
we are not to suppose that Hazlitt was merely a 
destroyer. If we are to label him at all we may say 
that he was a great enjoyer, communicating his enjoy- 
ment enjoyably. Yet, like a lyric strain through all 
his essays, even the fiercest, there runs a sigh for the 
golden age, when there was a gospel of hope in the 
air, and Coleridge was its prophet. Is there a finer 
essay of its kind than ‘‘ My First Acquaintance with 
Poets’? Good poetry, good philosophy, good books, 
good food, good tramps, good inns, good pictures, 
good plays, good actors, good fights—all these are his 
themes, in pages as vivid as they are multitudinous. 
There is scarcely a feature of the best modern journalism 
that Hazlitt did not anticipate or initiate. He was not, 
like some of our modern essayists, preoccupied with 
posterity, nor did he suppose that a book of reprinted 
reviews was a new religion. He is for our age and 
any age, because he was so splendidly for his own 
time; and in his great and goodly array of volumes 
he proves that the difference between journalism and 
literature is nothing but the difference between bad 
writers and good ones. We are grateful to Mr. Howe’s 
volume for bringing Hazlitt back to our minds. We 
have enjoyed these papers, veritable or supposititious. 
We shall now turn to “ The Spirit of the Age ’’ and read 
once more the great essay on Coleridge. 


HENRY FIELDING.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


NE can scarcely welcome too warmly the theses 

on the large scale which, for some time past, 
French scholars have been devoting to English litera- 
ture. For about four centuries, from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth, one remembers nothing worth 
remembering, except Eustache Deschamps’s compliment 
to Chaucer ; Guy Patin’s inadequate, but by no means 
inaccurate, description of Sir Thomas Browne; and 
Saint-Evremond’s also not quite adequate but decidedly 
interesting paper on English comedy. In the eighteenth 
there is of course plenty of stuff by no means so 
worthless as certain flings of Voltaire’s have made 
English people think. But there never was any time 
(though we were always punching each other's heads 
during it) when English and French thought and taste 
were so near to each other as between our “‘ Revolution” 
and theirs: so the thing is less valuable. It is no mere 
idle paradox to say that, while in home criticism such 


*“The Novels of Fielding.’ By Aurélien Digeon. 
(Routledge.) 


contiguity is invaluable and almost indispensable, save 
in the case of minds of quite unusually critical temper, 
in foreign criticism it is almost a disqualification. The 
critic can only tell us what we can tell ourselves much 
better. What we want him to tell us is what, from 
difference in standpoint and nature, it is, if not im- 
possible, very difficult to discover for ourselves. 

When we come to the latest eighteenth century, and 
all but the latest nineteenth, things change curiously. 
Anglomania became Anglophobia in both French 
parties: with Republicans not unnaturally, with the 
Royalists, one supposes, because we obliged them and 
did it rather clumsily. When the Great Long War 
cleared off, the Romantics seemed, it is true, to go 
mad over Scott and Byron: but in Byron's case it 
certainly was not for any Englishness in him ; and in 
Scott’s it was because he was very interesting for the 
ordinary reader and ‘“‘d——d good to steal from ”’ 
(as Fuseli said of Blake) for gendelettres themselves. 

And of course, a little later, Sainte-Beuve and 
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Montégut, Barbey d’Aurevilly and Scherer (what a 
couple !), not to mention Taine, did good things. But 
the violent revulsion above referred to continued 
generally ; and there were two rather well known 
critics each enjoying the Christian name of Jules, whose 
lives together covered most of the nineteenth century, 
but who, when they touched English literature, showed 
an ignorance which, from different points of view, 
might be taken to excuse or to aggravate their impu- 
dence. Sufficient credit can never be given to the late 
M. Beljame for his really epoch-making book on English 
literature and the public attitude to it in the age of 
Dryden ; it certainly started the series of other books 
which are not mere essays, or (as Taine’s is) collections 
of essays tied together by rather superficial connecting 
sketches ; but thoroughly “ ingoing ’’ studies of indivi- 
dual authors, periods, or forms of literature. M. Vallat’s 
“Moore” some forty years ago was one of the earliest 
of these ; M. Digeon’s “ Fielding,” if not the latest in 
French, is one of the latest to appear translated (and 
very well translated) into the language of its subject. 

It is quite true that the notion—one must plead 
guilty to having oneself entertained it at one time—that 
his French contemporaries ignored or slighted Fielding, 
especially in comparison with Richardson, is not a 
well-grounded one. There is certainly nothing on the 
subject of Fielding himself in French to set beside 
Diderot’s rather delightful but also rather delirious 
raptures over Fielding’s rival. But even before 
M. Digeon, the very busy investigation of Fieldingiana 
which has been going on in England and America for 
the last thirty years, and which made the late Mr. 
Austin Dobson once say to the present writer in mock 
despair: “‘Oh! you know J know nothing about him 
now,” has unearthed not a few critical notices of him 
in contemporary France. But that is mere antiquary’s 
work. The application of the new French criticism 
of English literature which we have been sketching 
requires a kind of handling very different from that. 
Not that M. Digeon neglects biography altogether ; 
but that, wisely and agreeably, in dealing with this 
greatest of English, if not perhaps of all, novelists, he 
cleaves to “‘ the real things '’—as the greatest of French 
novelists said of his own “‘ Eugénie Grandet ’’—the 
novels themselves. 

One would be rather sorry for anyone who put the 
book down without acknowledging, however well he 
may know Fielding’s work, that this new impression 
of it unites usefulness and agreeableness very agreeably 
and usefully. Of course there will be points of dis- 
agreement between M. Digeon and every intelligent 
reader ; if there were not the book would not be worth 
any intelligent reader’s reading. And perhaps—indeed 
“of course’ might be repeated here—these disagree- 
ments may be most marked in the case of “‘ Jonathan 
Wild.”” It is scarcely a paradox to say that this 
miraculous—and like all miraculous things rather 


_uncanny—book is hardly regarded by any two persons, 


who really like and at all understand it, in the same 
way. As for those who do not like because they do 


not understand it, they can be left alone: and as they © 


form the enormous majority they can no doubt be 
quite comfortable in their populous aloneness. M. 
Digeon has bestowed unusual pains on it ; he certainly 


admires it ; he would evidently like to like it ; and one 
would be loath to say that he does not understand it. 
But perhaps he does not like and understand it quite 
enough. Heisrather afraid of it ; sees a democratic and 
even an anarchic spirit in it ; compares it, not merely 
as of course to Swift, but to Pascal, as providing “ seas 
of doubt which terrify the swimmer.’’ May one, 
without superficiality and without outrecuidance, suggest 
that there is something of hallucination in all this ? 
“ Jonathan Wild” is perhaps the only book in the 
World’s Library which is pure irony: the unbroken 
representation in the ironic key of the worse sides of 
human nature. It differs from Swift’s in that there is 
no saeva indignatio in it; from Voltaire’s in that there 
is no snigger. The dispassionateness of its vivisection 
is one of the most purely scientific things in literature : 
though the art of it restores literature itself to its proper 
reign and sphere. Whether the Heartfree part sacrifices 
too much to mere contrast ; and whether the political 
part (which one may think M. Digeon rather over- 
stresses) is strictly necessary, are no doubt debatable 
questions, but they need not much trouble us. 
“ Jonathan Wild” is nearly the “ absolute alcohol ”’ of 
irony ; and happy are those who can at once perceive 
and leave it at that. 

It is possible (let it be remembered that the highest 
compliment a reviewer can pay to an author is to think 
him worth disagreeing with) that M. Digeon, though he 
is perfectly right in paying particular attention to 
Fielding’s extraordinary power as a sort of super- 
parodist, has been led a little too far in this direction. 
Whether Fielding was actually the author of the much- 
discussed ‘‘ Shamela Andrews ”’ as well as of “‘ Joseph ”’ 
is a point certainly of interest, if not of much importance. 
But we cannot quite agree with M. Digeon in thinking 
that the return of “‘ Joseph Andrews ”’ itself at its end 
to-the lines of its unfortunate model is not merely 
obligatory—Fielding having been meanwhile carried by 
his own genius out of mere caricature-copying alto- 
gether—but is part of his original plan. Of course 
there is an element of parody on false admiration and 
panegyric in ‘‘ Jonathan Wild,” but it is of the very 
least weight in the business—indeed it is little more 
than a sort of springboard for jumping off into the sea 
of irony. And when we come to M. Digeon’s sugges- 
tion that there is something more than a touch of 
parody in Fielding’s greatest book—that ‘‘ Tom Jones ”’ 
is—though of course not like the opening parts 
of ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,”’ an almost pure caricature—a 
kind of indirect counterblast to ‘ Clarissa,’’ we own 
that we cannot follow. The two books are so big in 
more senses than one—there is so much in each, and 
the whole attitude of these two masters of human 
thought and feeling was so diametrically opposed—that 
a sort of correspondence of contrariety may no doubt 
often be detected between them. In a sense there is 
even a pervading parallel between the innumerable 
resistances of Miss Harlowe to a gentleman whom 
nevertheless she really loves, and the almost equally 
innumerable infidelities of Mr. Jones to a lady whom 
nevertheless he really adores. But this does not come 
to very much. For a last grumble, perhaps there is not 
quite enough justice done to the rather unripe but very 
promising ‘‘ Journey from This World to the Next.” 
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Once more, however, let us say that M. Digeon’s 
book is thoroughly well worth reading; that it has 
much refreshment for true Fieldingites; and that—a 
very rare thing in similar cases—we should not be at 
all afraid to let it serve as an actual introduction to its 
subject for a really intelligent novice, whether English 
or French. We have said nothing hitherto about his 
handling of that not easiest of books, ‘“‘ Amelia” ; 
chiefly because it seems to us not far from his best, 
though it is possible that here, as elsewhere, he lays 
rather too much stress on what certainly did exist— 
Fielding’s moral purpose. One thing is a little puzzling 
—M. Digeon’s apparent belief that Fielding is, or has 
recently been, undervalued in England. This belief 
seems to have something to do with the egregious 


bogey of “ Victorian prudery,” which the literary 
historian of the future will have pleasure in celebrating 
as a turnip-and-candlesnuff delusion of the infantile 
twentieth century. And he also seems, for so good a 
critic and so well-informed a reader, to be hugely 
mistaken about Thackeray’s attitude to Fielding. 
“There is one Fielding and Thackeray is his prophet ’’ 
is a motto with some of us; though certainly the 
prophet made a blunder about his divinity by 
muddling up his early fredaines with the period of the 
Covent Garden Journal. But here we come back in a 
way to our beginning. No French critic has ever done 
justice to Thackeray yet; and one almost dreads the 
advent or avatar of one who will. It would be a sign 
of things perhaps millennial, perhaps cataclysmic. 


CHARLES LAMB AND GRIFFITHS WAINEWRIGHT. 


By Joun M. 


AMB'S esteem for Thomas Griffiths Wainewright 
—painter, connoisseur, essayist, forger and 
poisoner—encourages the belief that his criminal pro- 
clivities were attributable to some cerebral kink of 
after development, that before that the Wainewright of 
the ‘‘ Janus Weathercock ”’ period ceased to exist, that 
time as well as character separated Jekyll and Hyde. 
Fortunately his criminal bent to the end remained 
unsuspected by Lamb, though had it been otherwise it 
is likely the deep thought underlying the badinage, 
suggested by the execution of Fauntleroy, the banker, 
addressed by Lamb to Bernard Barton in December, 
1824, would to some degree have assisted in isolating 
more pleasing memories from a sinister dénowement: 


“The fate of the unfortunate Fauntleroy makes me, 
whether I will or no, to cast reflecting eyes around on such 
of my friends as by a parity of situation are exposed to a 
similarity of temptation. . . . You think it impossible that 
you could ever commit so heinous an offence. But so 
thought Fauntleroy once ; so have thought many besides 
him, who at last have expiated, as he hath done... . I 
tremble, I am sure, at myself, when I think that so many 
poor victims of the Law at one time of their life made as 
sure of never being hanged as I in my presumption am too 
ready to do myself. What are we better than they ? Do 
we come into the world with different necks? Is there 
any distinctive mark under our left ears? Are we un- 
strangulable ? I ask you. Think of these things. I am 
shocked sometimes at the shape of my own fingers, not 
for their resemblance to the ape tribe (which is something) 
but for the exquisite adaptation of them to the purposes 
of picking, fingering, &c. No one that is so framed, I 
maintain it, but should tremble.” 


With but slight modification thus might Lamb have 
written of Wainewright had he been cognisant of his 
crimes. Possibly, writing at a time less remote than 
ours from the revelation of those crimes, a very justifi- 
able prejudice guided Canon Ainger’s pen when he 
wrote of Wainewright : 


‘‘. . . Hazlitt and Procter had forsaken it [the London], 
‘and with them one who might well have been spared 
before, the wretched Wainewright, who had contributed 
to its pages various flimsy and conceited rhapsodies on 
art and letters. It is characteristic of Lamb that he always 
finds some good-natured word to say of this man, such as 
‘kind’ or ‘ light-hearted,’ principally, no doubt, because 
tthe others of his set looked on him with some suspicion. 


TURNBULL, 


It was his way to seek for the redeeming qualities in those 
the world looked coldly on. He did not live to know the 
worst of this now notorious hypocrite and scoundrel.” 


Hypocrite and scoundrel the later Wainewright 
certainly became. That he was affected in person—a 
mere eccentricity, forgivable in any man of uncommon 
gifts, let alone of genius—is readily acknowledged ; 
though of literary or critical conceit his frankly assumed 
pose in the magazine show him to have been no more 
guilty than might have been Elliston of coxcombry 
in playing the part of Lord Foppington. Flimsy his 
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critical rhapsodies, despite their discordant style, can 
scarcely be called. He was amongst the first to 
proclaim the genius of Blake, and his judgment in other 
instances has been endorsed by Time, that greatest critic 
of all; while the interest of De Quincey in his critical 
pronouncements, and the personal regard of such men 
as Lamb, Hazlitt and John Scott by no means support 
the theory that it was the general suspicion attaching 
to his character that claimed for him Lamb’s large- 
hearted charity. Nor, in view of his strongly expressed 
approbation, would it seem that Lamb was constrained 
to “seek out his redeeming qualities.’’ Rather these 
attracted him—‘ Something in the colour of the weed 
pleased him.” 

Lamb’s regard for him is voiced with no hesitancy in 
the following extract from a letter addressed to Barton 
on May 3rd, 1823: 

“TI cannot but think the London drags heavily. I miss 
Janus. And O how it misses Hazlitt! Procter too is 
affronted (as Janus has been) with their abominable 
curtailment of his things—some meddling Editor or other 
—or phantom of one—for neither he nor Janus know their 
busy friend. But they always cut the best part out ; and 
they have done well to cut also. I am not so fortunate 
to be served in this manner, for I would give a clean sum 
of money in sincerity to leave them handsomely. But 
the dogs—T. and H. I mean—will not affront me, and 
what canI do? must I go on to drivelling ? Poor Relations 
is tolerable—but where shall I get another subject—or 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 1 
assure you it teases me more than it used to please me.” 


At the time this letter was written the “ heavy 
dragging ’’ of the London was for Lamb no new im- 
pression. More than a year before he had conveyed 
his dissatisfaction at the changing character of the 
magazine direct to the proprietors. In an unpublished 
letter to Hessey, dated April 15th, 1822, reprinted 
recently in one of Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ catalogues, 
and communicated to me by the late Mrs. G. A. 
Anderson, we find him writing : 


“What is gone of the Opium-Eater, where is Barry 
Cornwall, & above all what is become of Janus Weather- 
cock—or by his worse name of Vink- something. He is 
much wanted. He was a genius of the Lond. Mag. The 
rest of us are single Essayists. You must recruit. You 
will get too serious else. Janus was characteristic. He 
Talk’d about it & about it. The Lond. Mag. wants the 
personal note too much. Blackw“. owes everything to it.” 


This of one who “ might well have been spared 
before 

The reference here to Janus’s ‘‘ worse name of Vink- 
something is interesting. ‘“‘ Van Vinkbooms,” one of 
Wainewright’s several pseudonyms, did not afford Lamb 
the opportunity for sport that ‘“‘ Janus Weathercock ”’ 
did. His quip on this name will be noticed further on, 
while with ‘‘ Van Vinkbooms,” as Wainewright himself 
relates in an article in the number of the magazine 
for May, 1822, he could effect nothing better than 
“ Stinking Brooms.” 

Incidentally it might here be remarked that the 
personal note by pure coincidence was introduced with 
a vengeance and with far-reaching results by Hazlitt 
in the number of the magazine immediately succeeding 
that containing what was, so far as the London was 
concerned, Wainewright’s swan song—‘‘ Janus Weather- 
bound ; or, the Weathercock Steadfast for Lack of Oil.” 


In the first issued copies of that number, Hazlitt, in the 
course of a review of ‘“‘ Peveril of the Peak,” with full 
knowledge of the authorship of the ‘‘ Scotch Novels,” 
wrote : 


. . the reputed author is accused of being a thorough- 
paced partisan in his own person,—intolerant, mercenary, 
mean; a professed toad-eater, a sturdy hack, a pitiful 
retailer or suborner of infamous slanders, a literary Jack 
Ketch, who would greedily sacrifice any one of another 
way of thinking as a victim to prejudice and power, and 
yet would do it by other hands, rather than appear in it 
himself. . . . 

‘“ Among other characters in the work before us, is that 
of Ned Christian, a cold-blooded hypocrite, pander and 
intriguer; yet a man of prodigious talent—of great 
versatility—of unalterable self-possession and _ good- 
humour, and with a power to personate agreeably, and 
to the life, any character he pleased. Might not such a 
man have written the Scotch Novels ? ” 


In spite of every effort to recall and suppress the 
fifty or so copies which had slipped into circulation ere 
the unfortunate passage came to the notice of the 
proprietors, one of them in the course of time reached 
Blackwood’s, and the old feud between the two magazines, 
which two years earlier had led to the violent death of 
John Scott, the former famous editor of the London, 
leaped once again into flame. 

‘Whether or not Blackwood’s exposé in September, 
1824, of the suppressed issue accelerated the already 
rapidly declining fortunes of the magazine, that year 
at least saw the end of its first series. The following 
vear an attempt was made to retain the favour of its. 
subscribers by the institution of a new and enlarged 
series, whose interest, however, failed to justify an 
advance in price from half a crown to three shillings 
and sixpence; and on the completion of the second 
volume, the sale to Hunt and Clarke of the periodical 
which gave to the world the “‘ Essays of Elia’ put a. 
period to its distinctive character. 

The article referred to above as Wainewright’s swan 
song has been quoted largely by both Mr. Lucas and 
Bertram Dobell in connection with Lamb and, except- 
ing contributions by more famous authors which have 
now taken their place as classics in our literature, is, on 
account of allusions to various contributors, to John 
Scott, its former editor, and its mock obituary on 
Lamb, unquestionably the most interesting contribution 
to the magazine. Additional interest is given to it on 
account of its reception by the innocent proprietors 
who, ignorant of the offence occasioned Janus by the 
lavish use of their blue pencil, failed to discern beneath 
its drollery their contributor’s serious intent. In ‘‘ The 
Lion’s Head’’—the “ editorial’? with which each 
number was prefaced—for January, 1823, appeared the 
following note : 


“The winter must be very hard—as it was expected to 
be—for honest Master Janus Weathercock has, in the 
present Number, ‘ composed his decent head and breathed 
his last.'—But we are acquainted with his tricks—and well 
know how subject he is to wilful trances and violent wakings. 
The newspapers told us the other day of a person who could 
counterfeit death to such a micety, as to deceive even an 
undertaker :—now our Readers must not be surprised to. 
find Janus get up, after his laying out, and go about his 
ordinary concerns. Depend upon it, Readers, he resembles 
the Spectator’s sleeper at the Cock and Bottle—and is 
no more dead than we are!” 
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It is difficult to resist quoting this article in full, but 
for the purpose of this paper I shall content myself with 
a passage—untapped by both Mr. Lucas and Mr. Dobell 
—which forms striking commentary on Lamb’s letter 
to Barton quoted above: 


“DEAR PROPRIETORS! (for convenience sake let me 
condense ye) Dear Proprietor !—(one I have ever found ye, 
both heart and hand.) I address this letter to you rather 
than to the Editor, as something hearty, cordial ;—a 
tangibility ;—one that hath eyes, ears, and nerves, even 
as a contributor ;—liable to the same sicknesses, mental 
and bodily ;—possessing human sympathies and dimensions. 
I know all this. As to the Editor, I am doubtful. He is 
without form—I can’t make up my mind to believe in such 
a nominis umbra. Were anyone to describe the colour of 
his coat and breeches, I should look on such a description 
as an absurd fiction, or, at best, as an allegory—a shadowy 
fable for the clarifying solution of some new Palephatus 
de incredibilibus. My soul entertaineth no affection for 
him :—how can it ?—Doth the farmer love the unseen 
wind which overturneth his barns, his granaries ?—devas- 
tates his orchards ?—He cuts me out three pages (a 
monstrous cantle! three painful pages; three elaborated 
pages !—print !!!—) ; He turneth the edges of my keenest 
razors (rather least blunt, good Janus !) awry, so that they 
lose the name of action ;—he obliterates a climax ! !—In 
short, I never saw him in my life ; and therefore, I suppose, 
hate him abominably. You have now one of my reasons 
for choosing you for my patient.—Secondly—Remarks on 
the MAGAZINE and its CONTRIBUTORS seem to dedicate 
themselves peculiarly to the Proprietor and Patron of the 
same Mag. and Contribs. (what a procrustean pen!) and 
thirdly—I cannot suffer this opportunity (the last I shall 
ever have in the Lonpon) to pass‘away, without thanking you 
publickly, but most truly, for the encouragement my jejune 
papers have received from your unvarying good-nature.”’ 


Janus’s reason for “‘ supposing ”’ he hated the editor 
reminds one irresistibly of Lamb’s famous declaration, 
on surprise being expressed that he should hate “ X,” 
whom he had never seen, that he could never hate any 
man that he had once seen. 

It will appear after careful comparison that Lamb’s 
letter to Barton is in the main a conversion of Waine- 
wright’s pleasantries into a definite charge. Indeed so 
clearly does it echo Wainewright’s underlying intention, 
it may be assumed that in penning it he based his accusa- 
tions principally on Janus’s article. From the close of 
our excerpt Wainewright wanders off into one of those 
digressions which earned for his style Lamb’s summing 
up in the expression, ‘‘ He Talk’d about it & about it.” 

The title of this article seems to have been inspired by 
Lamb who, in a nota bene appended to his essay, “A 
Complaint of the Decay of Beggars in the Metropolis,” 
in the number for June, 1822, acknowledging a reference 
to himself in an article by Janus of the previous month, 
remarked : 

“Tam glad to see JANUS veering about to the old quarter. 
I feared he had been rust bound.’’— 
thus exchanging through several numbers a pleasant 
piece of banter foreshadowing the lamentations confided 
to Barton. 


LONDON MAGAZENE 


AND 


REV LEW: 


TA¥SOR AND: 


Price 


Facsimile cover of The London 
Magazine. Second Series. 


Although Dobell in his “‘ Sidelights on Charles Lamb,” 
quoted from this article the entire passage relating to 
Lamb, by omitting the final sentence and signature he 
missed a very interesting point of Watnewrightiana. 
His transcript ends with the following paragraph : 

“How much is lost to this miserable world—which 


knew him not while it possessed him !—I knew him—I,— 
who am left to weep.—Eheu! Elian! Vale!” 


In the original text the article concluded with the salute : 
“Goop NIGHT To ALL.” 
Janus, for the first and last time in his connection with 
the magazine, affixing an indication of his real identity, 
thinly veiled by asterisks : 

I cannot more aptly conclude than by quoting a 
travesty of the twentieth stanza of Milton’s ‘““ Hymn 
on the Nativity,’’ with which this extraordinary 
character, Hibernicising ‘‘ Genius,” prefaced his article: 


GRAVE EPISTLE. 
‘‘ Ear-cracking Fleet-street o’er, 
And the resounding shore, {i.e. The Strand], 
A voice of{weeping heard, and loud lament : 
From the Magazine, 
Clothed in dismal green, 
The parting Janus is with sighing sent.” 


SOME LITERARY MEMORIES. 


By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


HEN I settled in London as a clerk in the Home 
Office in the year 1868, I found the Civil 
Service full of men of literary taste who combined 
writing in some form or other with their official duties. 


Amongst these were Arthur O’Shaughnessy, of the 
British Museum; Edmund Gosse, of the House of 
Lords; Austin Dobson, of the Board of Trade; 
Tom Taylor, of the Local Government Board; and 
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Sir Arthur Helps, Clerk to the Privy Council. I 
added to the number of these Civil Service writers 
by contributing to the Spectator and Punch, and by 
acting for the greater part of one year as dramatic 
critic to the Examiner. In that capacity I visited at 
the house of Major Evans Bell, whose beautiful wise 
was a fine amateur actress. She had quite a salon of 
her own, where I met many men and women of letters. 
My most remarkable dramatic experience at her house 
was the following. Swinburne had just completed his 
play of ‘‘ Bothwell,” and I was invited amongst others 
to hear him read that play aloud in Mrs. Bell’s drawing- 
room. It would have been a somewhat long business 
had the poet read it to the end. But he did not do so 
(as I proceed to explain). The first act he read with 
great vigour and power. When he reached the second 
act he appeared to be suffering from neuralgia, for he 
covered one of his eyes with his hand. But when he 
came to the end of that act he shut up his book. He 
made the excuse that he was feeling too ill to go on, and 
went home supported by one of;,his friends. But it 
afterwards appeared that, feeling nervous about his 
reading, he had fortified himself with a single glass of 
gin, which had been gradually going to his head until 
it had finally got the better of him. As a matter of 
fact Swinburne had a very weak head, and could not 
stand nearly as much liquor as many of the friends 
with whom he associated could take with impunity. 

This being so, he very wisely went to live at “ The 
Pines,”’ in Putney, with Theodore Watts, who induced 
him to give up spirits and confine himself to a reason- 
able amount of beer. During this part of his life he 
took an almost daily constitutional from “ The Pines ”’ 
to the “ Rose and Crown ’”’ at Wimbledon, rested there 
for a while and, after drinking a single glass of beer 
over a newspaper in the hotel parlour, walked back 
again to Putney. During these walks he took a great 
interest in little children, interrupting his strangely 
springy walk to admire and fondle them. My son 
Robert, when in his perambulator, shared in these kind 
attentions. From the “ Rose and Crown ’’ Swinburne 
often trespassed, no doubt unintentionally, on the 
beautiful grounds of Margin House, occupied by my 
friend Mr. Arthur Wills, a man of fine literary culture. 
Mr. Wills knew that Swinburne was in the habit of 
walking beside his lake and resting under one of the 
beautiful trees which fringe its farther shore. Yet he 
never spoke to his visitor, preferring to treat him as 
an interesting wild creature whom he did not wish 
scared away by any conventionality on his part. But 
the tree under which Swinburne so often reposed to 
enjoy its beautiful surroundings, Mr. Wills has since 
called by the poet’s name. 

Whilst Watts, afterwards Watts-Dunton, undoubtedly 
did much to keep Swinburne alive and active until 
after his seventieth year, not a few of his old friends 
complained that his surveillance had become so strict 
that Swinburne had become almost inaccessible to 
them. 

I may mention here that I had found Swinburne 
extremely friendly to my own Irish work. He made me 
recite some of my Irish lyrics, and even advised me 
when I was in a difficulty about a line or two in my 
song of ‘“‘ Trotting to the Fair,” but he paid an even 


more gratifying tribute to the satirical verse which’I 
wrote in conjunction with my brothers Charles and 
Arnold upon the Home Rule question, in the years 
1888-89, in two volumes—“ The Blarney Ballads ”’ and 
“The Green Above the Red ’’—of which I myself was 
responsible for almost two-thirds. I was at the time 
a Government Inspector of Schools and therefore 
debarred from putting my name to any political writing, 
as indeed was my brother Arnold. So Charles’s name 
alone appeared as author of the two volumes. 

Besides Mrs. Bell’s salon I attended another even 
more frequently ; for Lady Duffus Hardy, wife of Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, Keeper of the Records, drew to 
her hospitable house a greater number of the literary 
and artistic men and women of the sixties and seventies. 
She and her charming daughter, Iza, were novelists ; 
and amongst her frequent guests were two men who, 
after deciding on artistic careers, leapt into fame as 
writers of fiction—Du Maurier, whose “ Trilby’”’ was 
shortly to appear, and William De Morgan (son of 
Augustus De Morgan, author of “ A Bundle of Para- 
doxes ’’), then a young artist, but to end his career as 
the sexagenarian and septuagenarian author of an 
astonishing group of stories, influenced no doubt by 
Dickens, yet full of brilliant vitality of their own. 
Amongst the poets, artists, novelists and others who 
were Lady Hardy’s guests were Rossetti and Morris, 
Gosse and Davidson, Ford Madox Brown, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton (the author of “‘ A Girl of the Period’ and the 
novel, ‘‘ Joshua Davidson ’’), and John Richard Green, 
the historian, at the time a contributor to the Saturday 
Review, into which he helped an article of mine on a 
“Barmaid Show,” a proof of which I turned up the 
other day, though I believe it was ultimately and 
wisely excluded. And here let me dwell for a little on 
my friend Green, for we became very intimate. Though 
it may not now be generally known, he was a very active 
East End parson, a forerunner in this respect of Canon 
Barnett. I remember his telling me that when, under 
his influence, what has since been known as “‘slumming”’ 
set in, a lady of rank informed him she had been so 
much touched by his work amongst the East End poor 
that she had determined to go down amongst them and 
give .ctive help. 

“ And how do vou propose to do it ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I intend to drive down there with all sorts of 
good things for them.”’ 

“In your carriage and pair, with your coachman 
and footman ? 

“ Of course!” 

“ And the carriage full of the best things from your 
table?” 

“ Just so!” 

“Well, my dear madam, take my advice and do 
nothing of the sort, for if you go down in the way you 
propose you will probably have your carriage windows 
broken by a very unpleasant lot of people, and get no 
good at all out of your visit! If you have really made 
up your mind to help, dress in as simple a way as you 
can and "drive to meet me in a four-wheeler full of 
country flowers, and I promise you a royal reception.” 

He told me that she took his advice, and one of his 
most touching memories was the delight with which 
his poor people received and treasured the country 
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flowers, which many of them had not seen since child- 
hood. Of course she gave them more than this, he 
acting as her dispenser. 

Into the company at Lady Hardy’s there entered a 
very strange figure—that of Joaquin ”’ Miller, whose 
true name was Cincinnatus Hiner Miller, a poet of the 
Sierras, then making a considerable stir in London. 
I had been brought to know him by Dean Stanley, at 
whose house I first met 
Miller. The Dean begged me 
to be kind to him, and so 
before leaving the Deanery I 
asked Miller to let me have 
his card and address. I 
found that he was living 
down in Whitechapel and, 
putting two and two together, 
made up my mind that 
he must be pretty hard up. 
I hinted to him, however, 
that jhe ‘m'ight shift his 
quarters with reason and little 
increased expense to some 
more ‘literary centre, and 
he eventually took digs in 
Museum Street. He had 
written some remarkable 
narrative poems, which he 
showed to my friend, George 
Savage Armstrong (after- 
wards Professor of English 
Literature at University 
College, Cork, and the author 
of “Songs of Wicklow” 
and “Songs of Down’’), as 
well as to myself, and was 
on the point of bringing out a volume of these poems. 
But though strikingly original and finely descriptive of 
Californian life and adventure, they were greatly want- 
ing in finish as verse, and "we each told him so, though 
not in each other’s company. He was a good deal 
ruffled at our criticism, but set himself to test the truth 
of it in rather an original way. For he gave me one 
of his longest poems, a very fine piece of narrative 
writing, and asked me to correct its English and its 
metrical form as closely as if I had written it myself. 
But it turned out that he had asked George Armstrong 
to undertake exactly the same job. Each of us dis- 
charged his task to the best of his ability. Of course 
if we had differed greatly in our treatment of his verse 
he might have had a great crow over us, but as a matter 
of fact our criticisms almost exactly agreed, upon which 
he called us together, confessed his ruse and said : 

““ Well, boys, there must be something in it, since you 
both have agreed in this way, and so I should be much 
obliged if you would go on overhauling the rest of 
my book, but this time only point out my mistakes and 
I think I shall be able to correct them myself.” 

We did so; he made the further corrections, and 
his ‘‘ Pacific Poems,’’ which we had overhauled, were 
afterwards published, with considerable additions, as 
“ Songs of the Sierras,” and had a great success. I was 
asked by Mr. Froude to review the book in Fraser, and 
generally it obtained enthusiastic notices. Miller 
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became one of the lions of literary society, and not only 
obtained an entrance into Lady Hardy’s drawing-room, 
but was on the point of being engaged to a near and 
beautiful relation of hers when the publicity gained by 
his verse in this country found its echo in the United 
States, with a result which proved that he had been 
previously married in California, after an exceedingly 
short courtship, not as it proved with harmonious 
results, to a poetess who 
had divorced him, after 
he had separated from her 
in consequence of their 
disagreements. It need 
hardly be said that his 
English fiancée’s friends, 
many of whom had been 
opposed to her engagement 
with Miller, were glad of 
the opportunity this gave 
for her release, and Miller 
himself wisely returned to 
America where, after a life 
of great vicissitude, he ended 
his days. I can call him 
to mind as I met him at 
Dean Stanley’s, dressed like 
a Mexican frontiersman, 
with keen blue eyes, long 
yellow hair, full beard and 
lean, wiry figure. I never 
saw him in evening dress, 
though I believe he had been 
persuaded to shorten his hair 
and trim his beard and 
dress more reasonably by 
his sometime “intended.” 
After ‘‘ Songs of the Sierras ’’ Miller brought out “‘ Songs 
of the Sunlands.’”’ Longmans were his publishers. 

There was a house, however, where I was a much more 
constant visitor than at that of Lady Hardy—Dr. 
Westland Marston’s, on Primrose Hill. For on Sunday 
evening after Sunday evening I visited there. Dr. 
Westland Marston had been a leading dramatist in his 
day, and was the author of “‘ The Patrician’s Daughter,” 
but his plays at the time of which I write had ceased to 
hold the stage, and his work was confined to reviewing 
for the Atheneum and dramatic criticisms there and 
elsewhere. Dr. Marston’s family consisted of his 
blind son Philip and his daughters Eleanor and Cicely. 
There were then two literary reception-rooms at Prim- 
rose Hill—the drawing-room on the ground floor and 
Philip’s sitting-room above stairs. In the former I 
used to meet the Rossettis, Joseph Knight, the dramatic 
critic, Ada Cavendish, the actress, and others ; upstairs 
I was one of the privileged visitors—indeed I spent 
more than half of my time up there with Philip and his 
sister and second self, Cicely, and Oliver Madox Brown, 
the brilliant son of the great historic painter, though I 
never was as close a friend of Philip’s as was young 
Oliver. 

The history of this household proved most tragic; 
for Westland Marston had recently lost in his wife, a 
talented Irishwoman, not only a sympathetic partner 
but a most devoted mother to his children ; indeed her 
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care of Philip, when he became afflicted with blindness, 
was unremitting. She died in 1870, and in the follow- 
ing year Philip lost his beautiful fiancée, Mary Nesbit. 
Oliver Madox Brown died three years afterwards at the 
age of twenty, the most promising romance writer of 
his day. In 1878 Philip lost his sister Cicely, his second 
self, to whom he dedicated his poems, ‘‘ Song Tide,”’ in 
some affecting stanzas. In 1879 his remaining sister 
Eleanor, who had been meantime married to Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy, the poet, passed away, and not long 
after O’Shaughnessy and his two children died. Philip’s 
volumes of verse, All in All’’ and ‘‘ Wind Verses,” 
were published in 1875 and 1883. His health was then 
broken, and he had lost his voice and suffered much 
from being unable to make himself understood. He 


died in 1887. He was an intense admirer of Rossetti 
and Swinburne, and assimilated their spirit, especially 
when it was tinged with melancholy, to a remarkable 
degree. His death was recorded by Swinburne in a 
fine sonnet, ‘The Days of a Man Hath Threescore 
Years and Ten.” That house on Primrose Hill was 
indeed one in which I spent many “ noctes ambrosiana, ” 
it was a veritable nest of song, and once, walking out 
of it through Regent’s Park between one and two in 
the morning, I heard what was a not inapt comment 
upon the voices to which I had been listening, for to 
my delighted surprise I heard four nightingales singing 
together in the trees overhead. 

Are nightingales still heard at that hour in Regent’s 
Park ? 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


STEPHEN HUDSON 


HE world is so full of youthful talent and middle- 
age is so seldom associated with it, that it is 
consoling, to a mature mind, to discover high gifts in a 
senior who was never talked of in his youth as a 
“clever and promising’ young man. I do not think 
I go too far in saying that, till he had turned fifty, 
Stephen Hudson was regarded by most of his relatives 
as a failure. 

The conditions of Stephen Hudson’s earlier life 
militated against any serious creative efforts. He was 
too disturbed, mentally, physically and emotionally, 
to be capable of the act of calm composition. It 
was only after full maturity that this latent talent 
gradually emerged and came to fruition. Of no author 
can it be said with greater truth than of Stephen 
Hudson, that his works are based on ‘“ emotion 
remembered in tranquillity.”” Deliberately he set him- 
self to learn his trade. He taught himself to write, 
and ‘each new book from his pen has shown an increasing 
grasp and strength of literary expression. His first 
effort was a volume of short stories, “‘ War Time Sil- 
houettes ” (Allen & Unwin, 1916), essays in characteri- 
sation of which the first and the best was “ Mr. Reiss’s 
Final Grievance,” the financier “‘ Reiss’’ being the 
character so magnificently developed in later novels as 
“ Frederick Kurt.” 

In these stories Hudson showed a power to present 
an episode as a dramatic scene and a penetrating insight 
into character, though the book cannot properly be 
regarded as more than a point of departure. Three 


vears elapsed, years—despite the war and other occu: 


pations—of intensive literary study, and then in the 
autumn of 1919 appeared Stephen Hudson’s first novel, 
“Richard Kurt” (Secker). To say that it marked an 
immense advance on his short stories is an under- 
statement; it was a different thing altogether, a 
strangely disturbing book. The subject matter is 
painful, for “‘ Richard Kurt ”’ is the story of a miserably 
unhappy man, unhappy in his relations with his wife, 
unhappy in his relations with his family, still more 
unhappy in the distractions he seeks to heal his bore- 
dom. Without any piling on of the agony, but on the 
contrary with great subtlety and reserve, the author 


shows the wretchedness of this man, seemingly sur- 
rounded by every desirable luxury and dwelling in an 
exquisitely furnished villa situated on one of the love- 
liest of the Italian lakes. It is a tragic revelation of 
the sterile decadence of a section of European society, 
a section in which minor royalties, plutocrats and the 
haute bourgeoisie mingle to their mutual destruction. 
Throughout the book we are made to feel that this 
atmosphere is not congenial to Richard who, having 
drifted into it, is now groping through its mists towards 
better and higher things. Obviously “ Richard Kurt ” 
was a prelude, no author could so excite our interest 
in a character and leave a life-story as inconclusive 
as it appears in this novel. Hudson has done better 
things since, but “ Richard Kurt ”’ still commands our 
respect by the high sincerity of the author’s intention 
and the clear tense prose through which it is expressed. 

An undeviating sincerity of thought and emotion, 
the utmost possible simplicity and clarity of utterance— 
these are the ideals by which Stephen Hudson’s novels 
are animated. They are—with the partial exception 
of his latest—autobiographical in the sense that they 
are founded on the author’s life experience ; but this of 
course is not to say that any incident actually took 
place. 

“Elinor Colhouse,”” which appeared in 1921, is a 
much shorter book; in form it is the conte extended, 
and it has the cold hard brilliance of a diamond, or 
of its central character. The narration is indirect, but 
the entrapping of Richard is viewed from the stand- 
point of Elinor, the pivot round whom the story re- 
volves. The beauty of the book is wholly in the treat- 
ment which has the inevitable economy of a Chinese 
master’s drawing. 

Pleasanter in subject matter is ‘‘ Prince Hempseed ” 
(Secker, 1923), in which we can trace the influence of 
the author’s friend, Marcel Proust, to whom the book 
is dedicated. Nominally this is the story of Richard 
Kurt’s infancy and childhood, told in the first person 
singular ; but in the limpid surface of the child’s in- 
quiring mind we see reflected the larger movement of 
a life surrounding him which he but dimly apprehends. 
The book has a subtlety of atmosphere which was 
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lacking in “‘ Elinor Colhouse,”’ and the unity is wonder- 
fully preserved by the fluid development of the narrator 
from a toddling infant to a boy in his later teens. The 
story flows—there is no other word—and for sheer 
suggestiveness of a child’s thoughts about adults and 
for the delicate adumbration of things a child cannot, 
and ought not to, understand, I have read nothing to 
equal “‘ Prince Hempseed” since the publication of 
James’s “‘ What Maisie Knew.” 

But it was only last year that the author got into 
his full stride with ‘“‘ Tony ”’ (Constable), a most original 
and enthralling novel in 
which the second person was 
used throughout with a 
consistency and an artistic 
effect unequalled, so far as 
I know, in English fiction. 
The “ you”’ of the story is 
Richard Kurt, the narrator 
his brother Tony, an un- 
scrupulous, selfish man-of- 
the world who justifies his 
own attitude towards life by 
the recital of his own view 
of their respective careers. 
He has had a pretty good 
time, Richardapretty rotten 
time, and he draws his 
own deductions. Here the 
author, as the American 
critic Edwin Muir says, does 
three difficult things: ‘‘ He 
portrays a rogue, and a 
struggling human soul as 
seen through his eyes, and 
he suggests the incompre- 
hensible bond of affection 
which binds them together.”’ 
In sweep “Tony” is 
magnificent, chronologically 
it ranges from the “‘ Prince Hempseed ’’ period to well 
beyond the time of ‘‘ Richard Kurt’ ; it is a summary 
-of two men’s lives, and it has the compelling arrestive- 
ness of a death-bed confession--which, in essence, it is. 

The high quality of “ imaginative justice’ which en- 
abled Stephen Hudson to present Tony “magnanimously, 
without moral comment,”’ is revealed quite as effectively, 
and still more pleasurably, in his new book, ‘‘ Myrtle.’’* 
In construction this is totally different from any other 
novel Mr. Hudson has yet written. Hitherto it has 
been a feature of his work“that he has preserved unity 
by adhering to a single point of view. In ‘“ Myrtle” 
he presents nine points of view; in nine chapters nine 
-different people consecutively tell us how one girl 
has reacted on their lives. We see Myrtle through the 
eyes of her common but good-hearted old nurse, through 
the eyes of her governess, her favourite sister, two 
youthful adorers, three older admirers, one of whom 
is an elderly composer of world-wide fame, and finally 
through the eyes of Richard Kurt. And each narrator, 
while professedly throwing light on the crystal purity 


* “Myrtle.” By Stephen Hudson. 6s, (Constable.) 


‘“*Prince Hempseed.” 
Mr. Stephen Hudson as a Boy. 
From an oil painting. 


of this girl’s personality, unconsciously allows his own 
character to be reflected from the shining surface of 
her own clear intellect. We are amazed at the manner 
in which the author has succeeded not merely in repro- 
ducing the diction appropriate to each character, but 
in entering into the very soul of each narrator. All 
their words are recorded thoughts. To lapse into 
metaphor, this book appears to me, not as a single 
glowing jewel, like ‘“ Elinor Colhouse”’ or “ Tony,” 
but as a string of pearls:delicately graduated to attain 
a perfect symmetry. These are not chapters, but a 
chaplet, a garland which 
any wife might be proud to 
wear. Through the eyes of 
these narrators Mr. Hudson 
shows us the quiet progress 
of Myrtle’s life from baby- 
hood to the time when she 
meets Richard Kurt, a 
broken man. Very beauti- 
fully indeed, and with 
scrupulous economy and 
sobriety, does the author 
unveil the effect of Myrtle’s 
friendship and sympathy 
on this unhappy man. It 
is a dreadful situation, a 
married man in love with 
a girl of singular refinement 
and purity. What is to 
happen? Thus Richard 
communes with himself : 


“Can she do anything ? 
What am I going to ask 
her to do? She is doing 
something for me now; she 
is giving me hope. How? 
The memory of her deep 
thoughtful eyes gives it me, 
the memory of hersympathy 
that did not need words, the 
memory of her cool wisdom, the memory of her firm walk, 
of her self-possession, of her understanding. I trust myself 
for the last time. I will stake all that is left of my 
belief in myself, a very small stake but all I have, on 
being right this time. If she can help me, I will hold to 
that help. I have carried through nothing, neither good 
nor evil; I will carry through whatever she can give me, 
however little she can give me. I believe in her, in no one 
and in nothing else. Why? Because my belief and my 
hope are one. My hope is my life. Therefore my belief 
and my hope and my life are one. She is my hope and my 
belief. Therefore she is my life.”’ 


That is a great passage, and I do not see how any 
person, after reading ‘‘ Richard Kurt” and “ Tony,” 
can read it unmoved. But this touching confession of 
faith is true not only to Richard Kurt, it is funda- 
mentally true to our common humanity, and the feeling 
felt is sincerely and exquisitely expressed. ‘‘ Myrtle” 
raises the art of Stephen Hudson to a still higher plane, 
and reflecting on all that has gone to the making of this 
novel, I find myself thinking of a phrase I often heard 
on the lips of the author’s mother, and of my own— 
“ Il faut souffrir pour étre belle.”’ 

FRANK RUTTER, 
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I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


7 II.—A Prize or HAtF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
‘ quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
= appearing in this number of THE BOoKMAN. 
is Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best brief{quotation from English literature in 
praise of London. 


1V.—A Prize or Har A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
APRIL, 1925. 


I.—Tue Prize oF OnE GuInEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Freda Baxter, 83, Black- 
heath Hill, S.E.10, for the following : 


YOUTH RIDES AWAY IN THE MORNING. 


Long before daybreak, in front of the inn, 

Oh, what a glorious bustle and din! 

Gallant adventurers mustering there, 

Ghostly and grey in the light of a flare. 
Laughter of men and the champing of steeds, 
Rolling of drums, and gay banners adorning, 
Thunder of cheers, and with fervent godspeeds, 
Youth rides away in the morning. 


: Rising so early is chilly, one owns, 
: Mist ere the dawn, too, is bad for old bones. 
Frost may be keen, or the soft drizzling rains 
Bring on those twinges of rheumatic pains. 
You with grey beards, and you with bald heads, 
; These were but trifles the hotheads were scorning. 
A While you were tucked away snug in your beds 
Youtherode away in the morning. 


; Why are you peering so, straining your eyes ? 

‘ What can you see on the top of the rise ? 

' Is it a cloudlet of dust on the track ? 

Vain are your hopes, for youth never rides back. 
Night comes apace and the night air is cold, 
Hasten indvors would you heed a friend’s warning, 
< Fires and warm slippers remain for the old— 
Youth rode away in the morning. 


We also select for printing : 


3 THE NEW HOUSE. 


Never a foot hath trodden here, 
Nor any voice cried ; 

The walls are virgin white and bare, 
And the door stands wide. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MAY, 1925. 7 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that: 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Compfetitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


No ghost lurks in the gloom, 

No wraith haunts the stair, 

Pass as you will through each dark room, 
No man lingers there. 


Only the moon with a wan beam 
Hath painted the wall, 

And the night wind hath left a dream 
In the shadowy hall. 

And tense with expectancy, 

The house, without, within, 

Waits for the magic tapestry 

None but you may spin. 


Oh, you shall bring your treasure-trove, 
Your joy and your pain, 

Sorrow and tenderness and love, 

Songs of stars and rain, 

Knowledge bought with loneliness, 

And Hope won by tears, 

Till Beauty stoops her head to bless 
The toil of your years. 


And the roof shall house a new soul, 
Taking life from you. 

For you shall sanctify the whole 

With the great work ye do. 

Here you shall seek and find your God, 
Here your dreams be sown, 

In a new house where none hath trod 
That waits for you alone. 


(J. Kilmeny Keith, 45, Sinclair Road, Kensington.) 


THE PLOUGHMAN’S SONG. 


Up the field and down the field and round and back again, 
With a keen wind blowing and a sky that looks like rain; 
Gee up, gee up, Dick Turpin! and steady there, Rob Roy! 
Careful round the corners, as you’re turning, Dick, my boy !' 


High up by the topmost hedge, I caught sight of the Town— 

Smoky, dull and colourless, not like this field of brown 

Which Dick and Rob and I will plough, till the sun has. 
set— 

Not like the green home-meadows that with fresh dews are- 
wet. 


Up the hill and down again and once more round the field, 

Dreaming of the harvest-time and what the corn will yield. 

Gee up, gee up, Dick Turpin! and steady, Rob, my lad! 

Oh, it’s hard work, but a man’s work, and a happy day 
we've had ! 


(Winnifred Tasker, Squirrel’s Cottage, Meadway, Gidea 
Park, Essex.) 


We specially commend the lyrics by J. H. G. Freeman 
(Sunbury-on-Thames), Helena Derezinska (Alsace), 
Elsie J. Craxford (Hampstead Garden Suburb), Evelyn 
D. Bangay (Chesham), Dorothy Hope (Southwold) 


Thora Stawell (Tangier), R. Fortescue Doria (London, 
W.), G. E. Owen (Clifton), George A. Meeres (Canada), 
Liam P. Clancy (Dublin), M. E. Bartlett (Marston 
Green), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Mrs. Robertson 
(Clapham), Margaret Coleman (Taunton), Mrs. Mabel 
Christiana Ball (Mapperley), Margery C. Nudd (Yiews- 
ley), Cyril G. Taylor (Teignmouth), Kathleen Lee 
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(Forest Gate), Olive Florence Crowe (Hanwell), Kathleen 
Blyth (West Hartlepool), G. V. Arthur (Natal), Irene 
Wintle (Newport), Dorothy Gibbins (Acton), E. C. 
Wallis (Palestine), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), 
Rita Fryar (East Twickenham), F. H. Pike (London, E.), 
Kathleen Foley (Bournemouth), Edith A. Macintyre 
(Broughty Ferry), Mrs. E. Louwrens (South Africa), 
John Macnair Reid (Glasgow), Irene Petch (Kirby Moor- 
side), Mariquita Gutierrez (Spain), Jessie Jackson 
(Wanstead), Muriel Kent (Torquay), V. Isabel Wiseman 
(Llandudno), Mrs. Joan S. Page (Burntisland), E. Lewis 
(Mansfield), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), V. E. Webb 
(Somerset), Margaret A. Jones (Gloucester), C. Hatch 
(Southport), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), E. A. Scrutton 
(London, E.), Frank C. Scallan (Calcutta), Yvonne 
Rorie (Broughty Ferry), L. C. Marrow (Plymouth), 
Gaius Williams (London, S.W.), Vincent E. Bourne 
(Exeter), Edith Limb (Lincoln). 


II.—TuHE Priz—E or a GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, 
Redcot, Mayfield Road, Bickley, Kent, for the 
following : 


THE MARRIAGE HANDICAP. By Rusy M. Ayres, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“‘ When Susan came to live with me, 
Her mother came to live with her.” 


Tuomas Hoop, The Bachelor's Dream. 
We also select for printing : 


A SECOND HELPING. By X. MArcet BOULESTIN. 
(Heinemann.) 


“The Carpenter said nothing but 
“Cut us another slice.’ 


Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 


(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants, and A. Eleanor 
Pinnington, 130, Unthank Road, Norwich.) 


THE ETERNAL TWO. By Mary Conway OEMLER. 
(Heinemann.) 


““ And everywhere that Mary went 
That lamb was sure to go.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(L. Bruce, 19, Magdalen Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea.) 


THE AMAZING GUEST. By GiLBert Watson. 
(Cassells.) 
“He ate his egg with a ladle.” 


G. K. CHESTERTON, Wine and Waiter. 


(C. R. Cheney, 32, West Bar, Banbury.) 


THE KISS. By G. B. Burcin. (Hutchinson. 
““ How bad and sad and mad it was, 
And, yet, how it was sweet.” 


(Mrs. Hildegard Donald, Stellenbosch, South Africa.) 


III.—TuHe Prize for the best original or selected 
definition of poetry is divided, and Two New 
Books each awarded to Rev. Edwin C. Lans- 
down, 61, Lyndhurst Drive, Leyton, E.10, and 
J. N. Banister, Malden Street, Leyland, near 
Preston, Lancashire, for the following : 


‘“** Poetry,’ says Shelley, ‘is a record of the best and 
happiest moments of the happiest and best minds’; but 
Shelley has himself barred the way to an acceptance of 
this assertion. Matthew Arnold has given us a definition 
which bids fair to become classic: ‘ Poetry is a criticism 
of life.’ ‘ Poetry, however,’ says Mr. Addington Symonds, 
‘is not so much a criticism of life as a revelation of life. 
The poet is less a judge than a seer and reporter.’ This, 
it seems to me, is the true definition, supplying at once 
the reason for the world’s need of poetry, and for the 
indifference which it often displays towards it. Poetry is 
neither happiness nor criticism ; it is the revelation of life— 
‘ Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth,’ for to the 
poet ‘ the ideal has become the real.’’—L. D. B., In 
Defence of Poetry (‘‘ Great Thoughts ’’). 


Rev. Epwin C. LANSDOWN, 


“ Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings ; 
it takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity. 
The emotion is contemplated until, by a species of reaction, 
the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion 
kindred to that which before was the subject of contempla- 
tion is gradually produced, and does itself actually exist 
in the mind.’’—Worpswort1, Preface to Lyrical Ballads. 


J. N. BANISTER. 


We specially commend the definitions by A. M. 
Robinson (Parkstone), Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), 
B. J. R. Herbert (Uxbridge), N. Bates (Leyland), 
B. R. Gibbs (Ashburton), Margaret A. Jones (Gloucester), 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln), Kathleen Blyth (West 
Hartlepool), C. R. Cheney (Banbury), J. Jackson 
(Wanstead), Elizabeth Garahan (Newport, Mon.), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), K. Lister (Newport, Mon.), 
Joyce Smith (Isleworth), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), 
E. Lewis (Mansfield), John Welsh (Motherwell), T. G. 
Lister (Newport, Mon.), I. May (Ashford), Mary Red- 
mayne (Blackburn), William Pool’(Rogerthorp), Dorothy 
M. Wood (London, N.W.), Marjorie. Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), Charles Webb (King’s Lynn), Betty Simmons 
(Teddington). 


IV.—TuHE Priz—E oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred word review is awarded to Miss 
G. J. Mobbs, 391, Coventry Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, for the following : 


SCHOOLING. By Paut SELvER. (Jarrolds.) 


How successfully Mr. Selver holds up the mirror to 
nature those who have lived in such a school as his can 
testify. Wonderfully conveyed is the atmosphere of 
pettiness and unreality, arising from devotion to false 
values and specially constructed standards, which obtains 
in the boarding-school through which Leonard Malden 
passes. Entering as a callow youth set free from the 
conventual bounds of his college, he emerges with know- 
ledge of life broadened and tolerance increased. <A notable 
character sketch is that of Mr. Weever, the perfect peda- 
gogue, not a caricature, but a portrait. 


Phote by Basil. Miss Gertrude 


Scott Stevenson, 


whose “ Letters of Madame,” Vol. 2 (Arrowsmith), was. 
reviewed in last month's Booxman. 
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We also select for printing : 


MISS TIVERTON GOES OUT. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The House Made With Hands.” 
(Arrowsmith.) 


The reputation of the anonymous author of “‘ The House 
Made With Hands” will be considerably enhanced by 
his new book, ‘‘ Miss Tiverton Goes Out ’’—a most intrigu- 
ing title. The beauty of the story is so arresting that one 
feels one must recommend it to all one’s friends, which is 
saying a good deal for a novel in these days. The characteri- 
sation is astonishingly clever; Juliet is a delightful girl. 
A special word of praise is due to the cat who plays such 
an important part in the story. Is the author of this 
charming book a man or a woman, I wonder ? 


(G. Ralton Barnard, 6, The Crescent, York.) 


THE CONSTANT NYMPH. By Marcaret KENNEDY, 
(Heinemann.) 


The story of a musical genius, Albert Sanger, his numerous 
offspring (named by the author Sanger’s Circus ’’), and 
his many friends and followers. Sanger occupies a chalet 
in the Austrian Tyrol, to which he habitually invites more 
guests than can be accommodated. Following his death, 
the large family find themselves under the guardianship 
of a staid English professor and his niece, relatives by 
marriage of Sanger. The principal theme of this beautiful 
novel is the diversity of temperament between the members 
of ‘“‘ Sanger’s Circus ’’ and that of their English guardians, 
a theme expounded with exquisite integrity and humour. 


(Philip Hall, 26, Park Row, Leeds, Yorks.) 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. By A. L. Francis and 
H. F. Tatum. (Cambridge University Press.) 


To the student of Latin, with the original by his side, a 
more witty and[skilful translation could hardly be found. 
To the lover of poetry what could be more satisfying ? 
A feature of these epigrams is that they can be read by 
anyone whether possessing a knowledge of Latin or not, 
and this cannot be said of all translations. Martial’s 
frankness and simplicity are well portrayed in this bold 
work ; indeed the translators are to be congratulated on 
such an excellent achievement. 


(D. A. Tyrie, School House, Blundell’s, Tiverton.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by R. M. Stoloff (Cricklewood), Annie M. Kent (New- 
foundland), Muriel Kent (Torquay), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), M. J. Dobie (Chester), Mrs. P. H. Hall 
(Leeds), A. H. M. Peacock (King’s Lynn), Mildred 
E. Garland (Ipswich), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), 
Marjorie Coutts (Kingston Hill), Charlotte Hoskins 
(Hastings), Irene {M. S. Cooper (London, N.W.), 
Frederick Willmer (Ramsay, Isle of Man), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Mrs. A. C. Clayton 
(Hyde), C. R. Cheney (Banbury), D. E. A. Rash (Diss), 
James A. Richards (Tenby), Leonard Taylor (Pimlico, 
S.W.), Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Betty 
Simmons (Teddington), Bertie Van Thal (Hampstead), 
John L. Pearmain (Hampstead). 


V.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOOKMAN is awarded to Phyllis E. Noble, 
Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Caxton Hall, Westminster, April 1st—Mr. St. John 
Adcock—An address on “ Authors’ Luck.’’ Chairman : 
Rev. J. M. E. Ross, editor of the British Weekly. 

Mr. Ross expressed regret that owing to a breakdown 
in health Mr. Pett Ridge, who was to have been the 
lecturer there to-night, was unable to be present, and was 
sure the meeting would be pleased to hear that he was 
making good progress toward recovery. He did not think 
it necessary to introduce the editor of THE Bookman to his 
Circle, and had an open mind on the subject of luck. 

Mr. Adcock touched on the luck of Shakespeare in being 
able to get all his work done before the first newspaper 
was published or the first dramatic critic born; on the 
luck of certain inferior poets who enjoyed a sort of 
immortality because, acting on the instructions of his 
publishers, Dr. Johnson included them in his Lives of the 
Poets ; on the apparent luck which had snatched certain 
books from oblivion, and crowned with phenomenal success 
various first and tenth rate authors living or dead. After 
giving examples from history and personal experience, he 
said that, on the whole, he had little belief in luck, and 
was convinceé that what looked like good luck was usually 
the result of hard work, and what looked like bad luck the 
result of not working hard enough or not going on long 
enough. He had noticed that when authors were un- 
successful they put it down to their luck; but when they 
were successful they put it down to themselves. He 
recommended a reading of Anthony Trollope’s Auto- 
biography to any who fancied that success in literature 
was at all a matter of chance. 

In the discussion which followed all but one of the 
speakers agreed with the lecturer that luck did not count 
for much in the long run. Mr. H. A. Jones, among other 
instances, referred to the luck of Pollok’s ‘‘ Course of 
Time ”’ in achieving an enormous vogue which could not 
last. Mr. William Blane, however, put in a good word 
for Pollok, and urged that there were things in his poem 
toe fine to be forgotten. Mr. A. B. Cooper added two or 


three books to the lecturer’s list of those that happy circum- 
stance had helped into notice; Mr. Henry Baerlein gave 
entertaining anecdotes from personal experiences bearing 
on the subject; and Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon and Mrs. 
C. A. Nicholson added to the record of modern instances, 
but in the main thought that a writer made for himself the 
luck he received. Mr. Edwin Pugh felt there was such a 
thing as luck in human affairs, but whether it came to a 
man or passed him by depended largely on whether the 
man opened or did not take the trouble to open the door 
to it. Mr. Edgar Jepson doubted whether it was lucky 
to succeed, believed anyhow in bad luck, and named 
Richard Middleton as one of its victims—for Middleton 
committed suicide because he was at the end of his resources, 
and a few hours after his death came a letter, containing a 
cheque, which had been delayed in the post. 

April 23rd.—Conversazione.—A large and very pleasant 
social gathering at which there was music and singing, 
and dancing after 9.30 p.m. Held too late in the month 
for detailed report. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 


The following four rambles to places of literary and 
historical interest have been arranged for this summer, 
under the conduct of four members of the Committee. 
All desiring to take part in these rambles should write to 
the Secretary for particulars as to hours and places of 
meeting. 

May 30th.—Dulwich. Conductor: Mr. Peter Struthers. 

June.—St. Albans. Conductor: Mrs. M. E, Fraser. 

July.—Chalfont St. Giles and Jordans, Conductor: Mr. 
Marcus Neville. 

September.—Brentford. Conductor : Mr. Fred A. 
Turner, F.R.Hist.S., author of ‘‘ History and Antiquities 
of Brentford.” 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 

For report of Manchester Bookman Circle, see page 113. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Booxman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Southey’s ‘‘ Lives and Works of the Uneducated 
Poets’ (3s. 6d.; Oxford Press) is a curious and 
interesting book 
that was well 
worth reissuing, 
and the interest 
of it is very 
considerably in- 
creased in this 
Oxford Press 
edition by the 
admirable intro- 
duction and 
editorial notes of 


Mr. Arthur Hayden : 
whose “ Spode and His Successors ” (Cassels). Mr. J. S. Childers. 


is reviewed in this Number. : Somehow I have 


never quite been able to like Southey. He took him- 
self so very seriously, and at times had a tendency to 
priggishness. There was justification for his letter of 
reproof to Shelley, but its implication of self-right- 
eousness is not attractive; and he was a little inclined 
to patronise Charles Lamb. I admire his industry, 
and the courage with which he carried the burdens 
life imposed on him; and he atoned for his poems— 
even for his dreary epics—by writing a limpid and 
gracious prose that fully entitles him to his place 
among great men of letters. Moreover, he was a 
large-hearted man who was always doing kind- 
nesses, and I feel I ought to like him if only for that, 
but. unfortunately he puts me off again by some- 
times seeming to condescend and by being somewhat 
clumsy in his ways of being kind. His book on 
uneducated poets had its rise in his sympathetically 
undertaking to edit and secure publication of a 
volume of verse by John Jones, an old servant, a 
sort of butler in a country gentleman’s family, and 
he wrote this long and excellent dissertation on 
seven poets who were self-taught by way of intro- 
duction to that volume. Jones is forgotten, or 
would have been but for his association with 
Southey ; in fact, of Southey’s seven only Taylor, 
the Water Poet, and perhaps Stephen Duck and 
Ann Yearsley, the Bristol milk-woman, wrote any- 
thing that could keep them in remembrance. There 
is a dreadful humility in poor Jones’s letters to 
Southey and in his own account of his life that 
make pitiful and rather painful reading, and one 
wishes Southey had not persistently referred to him 
as ‘‘ my humble applicant,” and, in general, adopted 


toward him the attitude of the great man toward 
a social and intellectual inferior. Still, there is no 
denying the interest of what Southey has written, 
and when he gets away from personal contact with 
Jones and is dealing with other poets of his class 
he is wholly delightful. 

In a supplement Mr. Childers gives further 
particulars of four of these poets, and his notes on 
Stephen Duck are especially good. Also in his 
introduction he adds to the information about 
Jones, prints examples of his poems, supplies 
details concerning the publishing of his volume 
and its reception, and, touching on the subject as 
a whole, says shrewdly and rightly : ‘‘ In his account 
of the ‘uneducated poets’ Southey has been so 
charitable that he fails even to suggest the misery 
which has been brought about by blind and selfish 
patronage ; too little is said of the unpleasant 
happenings in the lives of men and women who 
from suffering the discomforts of poverty have, 
under patronage, gone to the torments of the soul. 
The scribblings of peasants have been seized upon 
by those who have desired to be known as patrons 
of literature, and by those who have felt the necessity 
of assuring themselves of their own virtue. These 
patrons became the recipients of fulsome and 
nauseating dedications, and the peasants as they 
attained notoriety attempted heights of rhetoric 
where their writings appeared comic and themselves 
pathetic.’”” I don’t think there were such evil 


Photo by Hoppé. Mr, F. W, Thomas, 


whose new book of humorous sketches, “ Week-Ends,” is 
published by Messrs. Putnam. 
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effects in the case of John Jones; he was too 
terribly humble in spirit to feel any humiliations 
or suffer any torment of soul. But when John 
Clare was received by his patron in the drawing- 
room and at dinner-time sent down to have a meal 
in the kitchen, I wonder if he felt anything? Any- 
how, he and Bloomfield, who were both much 
patronised and neither of whom is in Southey’s 
team, ended in misery and madness. Kirke White, 
who was first Capel Lofft’s 
protégé and then Southey’s, 
was not uneducated and 
does not come into this 
category. Joseph Blacket, 
who was not one of 
Southey’s seven, had for 
patron a certain Mr. Pratt 
(whose Christian name I 
have never been able to 
discover), and although 
before patronising Blacket 
he inquired into his 
character as if he had been 
engaging a footman, I like 
Mr. Pratt. He was beauti- 
fully simple and so evidently 
looked upon anyone who 
could write verse, even poor 
verse, as an inspired person 
who was entitled to respect, 
that I am sure Blacket, 
bored as he clearly was 
at times by Mr. Pratt’s 
assiduous and admiring 
company, was happier under his wing, and since 
he accepted what came to him as a proper tribute 
to his genius, and died of consumption—and would 
have died of it in any case—Mr. Pratt’s bounty did 
him no harm. But on the whole Mr. Childers is 
sadly justified of his protest, and, for the reasons 
he gives, it is a blessed thing, even for the poor 
poets themselves, that the age of such private 
patronising is past. 


Photo by Maurice Beck and 
Helen MacGregor. 
By courtesy of Vogue. 


Too late for inclusion in our last month’s sym- 
posium on ‘‘ Unpleasant Fiction,’ we received the 
following note from 


MR. GILBERT FRANKAU: 


I do not agree that the general trend of modern 
novel-writing is pernicious. On the other hand, I 
quite realise that a certain small section of our fiction 
writers are far too much obsessed by the sheer nasti- 
nesses of sex. Whether or not this small section does 
any real damage to the morals of the public, I do not 
know. Personally, my principle in these matters is 
never in any case to go farther than may be absolutely 
necessary for the reader’s understanding of my various 
characters. 

GILBERT FRANKAU. 


I am not surprised that Miss F. M. Mayor’s 
charming novel, ‘The Rector’s Daughter” 
(Hogarth Press), is meeting with a very favourable 
reception indeed from the public in general as well 
as from the critics. Some of the reviewers have 
likened Miss Mayor’s work to that of the great 
Victorian novelists, and this, she confesses to me, 
has particularly pleased her, for she has the keenest 
admiration of them and, with the exception of 
Thackeray, reads and re- 
reads their books and 
those of Jane Austen with 
unfailing delight. By com- 
parison, Miss Mayor thinks, 
present-day fiction shows, 
on the whole, little creative 
power, and that its charac- 
ters, though often violent 
in their language and 
conduct, suffer from acute 
anemia. She is at present 
making a collection of her 
short stories which she 
hopes to publish in the 
near future. 


The second volume of 
Mr. Alfred Noyes’s new 
poem, or series of narra- 
tive poems, “The Torch 
Bearers,” is to be published 
by Messrs. Blackwood this 
Miss F. M. Mayor. month. 

When I read it in manuscript I was greatly 
impressed with Mr. S. U. Ellis’s new novel, ‘‘ Every 
Man’s Desire,”’ which is to be published this month 
by Messrs. Duckworth. It is an ably written 
story, with a refreshing originality in idea and 
treatment. Mr. Ellis is a bank clerk and has 
contributed literary articles to the bank magazine, 
but this is his first novel. He is the second of his 
family to adventure into the thorny paths of litera- 
ture. His uncle, Dr. W. Ashton Ellis, wrote the 
standard Life of Wagner, in twelve volumes, and 
gave himself so entirely over to his Wagnerian 
studies that he sacrificed his medical practice to 
them, and would have been reduced to penury but 
for the timely grant of a Civil List pension. 


“A Sea Lover’s Scrip,’’ a selection of Mr. 
Cale Young Rice’s ballads and lyrics of the sea, 
will be published this month by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


Messrs. Methuen are publishing shortly two new 
volumes of essays, one by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the 
other, ‘“‘A Casual Commentary,’’ by Miss Rose 
Macaulay. They are publishing also ‘“‘ The Heart 
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of London,” a book of sketches and 
impressions by Mr. H. V. Morton. 


Mr. Anthony Richardson, whose 
brilliant new novel, ‘“‘ Ransom ”’ 
(Constable), was reviewed in last 
month’s BookMaA\, is still a young 
man’ of twenty-five, but has 
crowded a good deal of experience 
into a short time. During the war 
he served in the 3rd K.O.S.B. 
Then he went to Owens College, Photo by 
Manchester, and, as he says, tried to 
be an electrical engineer, but being interested in 
anything rather than dynamos and _ solenoids, 
failed to pass his Inter.B.Sc. and came to London 
to take a small sub-editorial appointment with 
Messrs. Pearsons. He had already been writing 
verses and short stories, and presently joined the 
staff of Messrs. Curtis Brown, the literary agents, 
where he ultimately became manager of a depart- 
ment. In his spare time he wrote ‘“ Word of the 
Earth,” which was published in 1923 by Messrs. 
Heinemann, on whose editorial staff he then served 
for a year and a half, when, with a capital of £75, 
he set up as a free-lance author and journalist. 
He had the usual good and bad fortune, but after 
a while the magazines began to accept more of his 
work than they rejected, and when he sent a collec- 
tion of his short stories to Mr. Michael! Sadleir he 
was commissioned by Messrs. Constable to write 
a novel from one of them, 
and the result was “ Ran- 
som.” Mr. Richardson 
makes a rule of writing 
only in the mornings; the 
afternoons he devotes to 
silver-smithing. He works 
in silver and copper and 
has lately started to work 
also in gold, and produces 
(I am told by those who 
have seen them) very 
beautiful and sometimes 
costly jewelled things which 
he sells at cost price until 
he has satisfied himself that 
he has really mastered this 
interesting craft. 


Brentford has been for- 
tunate in its historian, and 
evidently appreciates this, 
for Mr. Fred Turner’s 
“ History and Antiquities 
of Brentford’”’ (Brentford : 
Walter Pearce) has gone 
into its second edition. 
But possibly its success may 


be attributed to the fact that its 
appeal is not limited to Brentford : 
few local histories have a more 
general interest. Its story begins 
in prehistoric times; there are 
relics and records of its life in 
the days of the Romans and the 
Saxons ; it has many and various 
associations with the Cromwellian 
wars, with Shakespeare, Wesley, 
Horne Tooke, Nell Gwynn, Shelley, 
Mr. Anthony J. W. M. Turner, with John 
Richardson, =Wilkes and his tempestuous and 
triumphant elections, and all these and much else 
that was well worth bringing back into remem- 
brance have their due places in a very interesting 
and entertaining chronicle which must represent 
many years of patient research. The book is 
illustrated with numerous well reproduced photo- 
graphs and old prints. Mr. Turner has done his 
work skilfully and with great thoroughness, and has 
been well served by his publishers, for this hand- 
some volume is attractive in appearance as well as in 
content. 


A true story of the Prince of Wales is told in 
“A King in the Making,’ by Genevieve Parkhurst, 
which Messrs. Putnam have ready for immediate 
publication. Mrs. Parkhurst is an American editor, 
and shows in her sympathetic study why the Prince 
is so well liked in America. 


In “ Portrait of a Pub- 
lisher ’’ Mr. Grant Overton, 
the American novelist, has 
written a very interesting 
history of the famous 
American publishing house 
of Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Company, which this year 
commemorates the _ cen- 
tenary of its founding. Mr. 
Overton’s story of the early 
days of the firm, and his 
personal sketches of Daniel 
Appleton, its founder, of his 
son William Henry, and his 
grandson, the late William 
Worthen Appleton,who died 
in 1923, are followed by a 
full and delightfully anec- 
dotal chronicle of the many 
distinguished American, 
English and other authors 
whose works Messrs. Apple- 
ton have issued. To trace 
the wonderful growth in the 
. firm’s activities from the 
Mr, Maurice Marston, publication in 1825 of its 


whose new book, “Sir ee ae Ss Parsons), is reviewed first book, “e Crumbs from 
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the Master’s Table,’ a little volume three inches 
square in size, to its vast publishing undertakings 
of to-day is to share Mr. Overton’s confidence that 
the second century of its existence, opening so 
auspiciously, will show “ greater achievement than 
ever before.’’ Messrs. Appleton’s London Branch, 
for long past in Bedford Street, Strand, dates from 
1839, when it was established in Little Britain. 


Nature lovers will welcome the new edition of 
one of Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts’s most popular 
books, ‘‘ The Heart of the 
Ancient Wood,” which 
Messrs. Dent have just pub- 
lished. Mr. Roberts’s work 
is the delight of the town 
dweller who feels “ the call 
of the wild,’’ and the 
publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on their choice 
of an illustrator. Miss 
Dorothy Burroughes is our 
most successful woman 
animal artist, and her six 
half-tone illustrations here 
show a remarkable know- 
ledge of the psychology, 
anatomy and natural sur- 
roundings of her subjects. 
There have been many 
women animal artists: 
Rosa Bonheur, Lucy Kemp- 
Welch, Maud Earl, Lady 
Butler are household names. 
But these have chiefly 
devoted themselves to 
horses, dogs and such 
domestic animals, while Miss 
Burroughes is perhaps at her best with animals of 
the wilder kind—panthers, wolves and, as most of 
us know, monkeys ; for the latter have figured in 
some of her most successful book-wrapper designs, 
and in those Underground Railway posters, with 
their wonderful balance of design and colour, which 
have made her reputation and_ considerably 
brightened London. Books on natural history and 
animal lore crowd the shelves of her library, but 
it is chiefly in such places as the Natural History 
Museum and the Zoo that her most valuable studies 
are made. 


“The Painted Honeymoon,” a new novel by 
Mr. Sidney Hastings Webb, is to be published this 
month by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


“ The Story of the Air Raids on Great Britain ”’ 
has been written at last, by Captain Joseph Morris, 
Director of the Historical Branch of the Air Service, 


Miss Dorothy Burroughes. novel by Miss Margaret 
From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


and will be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Sampson Low. 


The Femina vie Heureuse and Bookman Prizes 
Committee have selected for the Bookman prize 
“Le Désert de l’Amour,” by Francois Mauriac. The 
book that came next was ‘‘ Madame Coude,” by Walz, 
and third came “‘ Francoise au Calvaire,” by Pierre 
Champion. Among those who took part in the 
voting were Miss Ethel Colbourne Mayne (President 
of the Committee), Miss 
May Sinclair, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Miss Violet Hunt, 
Mme. Norman Bohn, Miss 
Goodman, Miss Ella 
Hepworth Dixon, Mrs. 
Williams Ellis and Mrs. 
Anning Bell. To be qualified 
for the prize a book need 
not be a novel, though it 
must be a work of imagina- 
tion, in prose or in verse. 
But the {author must not 
have attained too wide 
celebrity. In spirit the 
book chosen must be 
essentially French, describ- 
ing French life and 
conveying the French point 
of view. Similar conditions 
prevail in the choice 
of an English book in 
the Femina vie Heureuse 
Prize. 


“These Mortals,’’ a new 


Irwin, author of ‘‘ Still She 
Wished for Company,” 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Heinemann. 


BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


The controversial question of unity between the Church 
of England and the Wesleyan Methodist Church is still with 
us, and the figure of John Wesley stands out and remains 
one of the most remarkable and continuing of eighteenth 
century influences. Numerous “ Lives” of Wesley have 
been written and while Southey’s “ Life of Wesley” 
(2 vols., 3s. 6d. per volume ; Oxford Press) cannot rank 
with the great biographies in which the writers have had 
the advantage of intimate association with their subjects, 
it has, as Professor Edward Dowden says, “‘ a lucidity and 
a perfect exposition such as we rarely find outside a French 
memoir,’’ and is generally considered to be the clearest 
conception of the man that we have. The text here printed 
is that published first in 1846, being the third edition by 
Southey’s son Cuthbert, with a few alterations and insertions 
made by Southey in his own copy of the book. It contains 
also the MS. notes written by S. T. Coleridge on the fly 
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leaf of his first copy and the ‘“‘ Remarks on the Life and 
Character of John Wesley ’”’ by Alexander Knox, with some 
omissions through lack of space. To these the present 
editor, Mr. Maurice H. Fitzgerald, has added an introduc- 
tion, a biographical table and numerous notes and dates. 
This new edition can also be obtained in one volume, on 
India paper, at ros. 6d. 

The legendary story of the coin which was missing when 
the other twenty-nine were picked up from the floor where 
Judas had flung them in the presence of the Sanhedrim, 
forms the link which connects all the stories in ‘“‘ The 
Thirtieth Piece of Silver,’ by 
Lilian Hayes (7s. 6d.; Fisher 
Unwin). In the prologue we 
read that the piece of silver 
rolled under the golden curtain 
into the passage and was later 
swept into the road. Rimmed 
in gold and jewels and mounted 
as a brooch we first come across 
it in Rome, in the shop of 
Demetrius the engraver, by 
whom it was sold as an amulet 
that conferred upon its owner 
the power of the gods. We 
follow it to England in feudal 
days, thence to Venice, where 
the coin changes hands as a 
ransom for an imprisoned 
soldier in whose family it has 
been for 400 years. Later we 
find it in Peru, in the Nether- 
lands, and then in Russia and 
England once more. Through 
twenty centuries it wanders, 
carrying its evil influence, per- 
meating the hearts of all who 
possess it with avarice and 
deceit, until it is destroyed by 
fire together with the large 
sum of money for which its 
owner has bartered his very soul. The stories are all 
vividly told, and their tragedy is happily leavened with 
romance and charm. 


Gay may not be a great poet, but he served a happy 
Muse and knew how to handle light themes with an airy 
wit and dexterity that still make entertaining reading. 
Mr. Basil Blackwell has published an exact reprint of 
the original edition of ‘“‘ The Shepherd’s Week,” with 
facsimiles of the old plates (4s. 6d.). This amusing bur- 
lesque of the pastoral eclogue belongs essentially to the 
eighteenth century and gains in effectiveness by being 
read in an edition such as this, where the reproduction 
in its original form helps to keep it still in its native atmo- 
sphere. 

“Deep Currents,” by A. Fielding (7s. 6d.; Collins), 
is most decidedly a novel for all lovers of Rider Haggard. 
Mr. Fielding gives us a romance that recalls often and 
again the rich, exciting mixture we find in books like 
““ Nada the Lily.” Here we are introduced to a strange 
cult of Devil-worshippers in the East, to a horrible Secret 
Order. Jocelyne, the English heroine, admirably depicted 
in her natural British pluck and cheerfulness, is kidnapped ; 
and very cunning is the plot. - Faked cables and treacherous 


Froin a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


servants play their part. A cloth was flung over her head, 
a sponge, wet with chloroform, pressed over her mouth. 
Jocelyne finds herself in a fearsome house, inhabited by 
dumb girls whose tongues have been cut off at the root 
by the cruelty of the Bees, a society of blackest reputation. 
There are disgusting ceremonies, a skilful working up of 
horror, much, much mystery. We must not forget to add 
what should have been said in the beginning, that there 
are two Englishmen in the drama. Each loves Jocelyne ; 
the finer is silent because he is afraid he will go blind. This 
book, with its weight of blood-curdling incident and its 
display of imaginative power, 
is certain of a large audience. 

“The Tiger Skin,” by Violet 
Hunt (5s.; Heinemann), is an 
extremely poignant story which 
was first published with others 
in “ Tales of the Uneasy” in 
Ig1I, and was then regarded by 
many critics as one of the finest 
“long-short ’’’ stories of our 
generation. ‘‘ The Tiger Skin”’ 
is based upon a criminal trial 
which created a sensation a 
quarter of a century ago, and 
in it Miss Violet Hunt has 
exposed a terrible cruelty 
perpetrated by an _ eccentric 
though apparently attractive 
woman, and the manner in 
which she has drawn this 
strange woman is worthy of 
her acknowledged skill. 


MANCHESTER 
BOOKMAN 
LITERARY CIRCLE. 


A meeting was held in the 
Milton Hall on Monday, 
April 6th, when Mr. Rowland Cragg (of the Manchester 
Guardian) gave a lecture on “ The Brontés and their 
Country.” Mr. Popper was in the Chair. Mr. Cragg gave 
an admirable account of the history of the Bronté family, 
of their life in the parsonage at Haworth and of the 
influence those stern Yorkshire moors undoubtedly had in 
building up the character of the three sisters allied to the 
influence of the Celtic temperament which they inherited 
from their parents. Much of their environment appeared 
in their books, and this is seen especially in ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights.” Mr. Cragg said that he had tried to think what 
the word Wuthering meant to him. It seemed to be a 
sort of sighing sound coming across the vast moors, and 
suggested Nature in her wild home, in which man only 
appeared as an insignificant creature. Mr. Cragg illustrated 
his description of Haworth and its surroundings with some 
delightful anecdotes, and said it had always seemed strange 
to him that of the three sisters, Emily was the only one 
who thoroughly interpreted the spirit of the wild moors. 
The lecture was greatly appreciated and a very interesting 
discussion followed in which Miss Rankin and Mr. J. S. 
Lilley, who was a friend of Rev. Patrick Bronté, took 
part. 

It is hoped to arrange a visit to Haworth and the Bronté 
Country on July 4th, which is estimated to cost about 
12s. 6d. The Secretary, Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Houldsworth 
Hall, Manchester, will be glad if any who wish to go will 
write him, so that he can give them further details. 


Miss Margaret Irwin. 
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THE MUSE IN COUNCIL.* 


It is a great pity that Mr. Drinkwater has been persuaded 
—by himself or others—that he has any talent for esthetic 
theory. This book, which contains much readable, some 
sound and not a little imaginative criticism, opens with 
an essay which exhibits nothing at all but Mr. Drink- 
water’s remarkable confusion of mind in the world of 
abstract ideas. In form this essay is a defence of the 
theory that ‘“ the real cause of art is the necessity in the 
artist for communication with himself ’’; and an attack 
on Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s position that the essence 
of art’s activity is communication : 

“Communication to whom? If it necessarily means com- 
munication from the artists to other people, then I do not at all 
believe that communication is in any important way ‘the 
essence of art’s activity.’ ”’ 


So Mr. Drinkwater. His position is defensible—as a mere 
matter of logomachy. It will not for a moment stand the 
fire of common sense, which inquires what instance is there 
of any great artist keeping a thing to himself ; and further, 
what evidence is there that art of any kind grew into being 
except as a communal activity, like the practice of religious 
worship. It is not Mr. Drinkwater’s determination to 
defend so barren a theory that matters; it is that every 
page of the essay shows that he is unwieldily bending him- 
self to a task for which he has no capacity. His inability 
is shown most clearly in his incidental apophthegms : 
““Complete understanding of our experience is the most 
satisfying condition to which we can attain, just as total inability 


to make the welter of experience intelligible to ourselves results 
in madness.” 


This judgment would reduce ninety per cent. of the world’s 
inhabitants to lunacy! Mr. Drinkwater confuses, through- 
out the essay, “ condition ’’ with conscious purpose or 
motive. The fact that an artist ‘“ when he is creating is 
not thinking of what his audience is going to say about 
his work,’’ does not in the least affect the fact that an 
audience is a necessary condition of all sane art. The 
essay is in brief a very sad instance of slovenly thinking, 
and would be better away from the book. 

By far the best of the essays are those on separate 
books and authors. Mr. Drinkwater is not an arresting 
author. He never achieves a startling phrase, nor shows 
any deep imaginative feeling; but he has a great and 
rare gift of appreciating lovely things, and he can impart 
his pleasure in words which never fail of dignity and a not 
uncompanionable ease. He is a trifle self-conscious at 
times ; but that is only when he approaches subjects 
which are outside his range of criticism. The essays on 
minor men here are excellent—Lord de Tabley, Henley, 
Stopford Brooke, Francis Ledwige—on all their tombs 
Mr. Drinkwater lays his wreath with an appropriate and 
well-turned funeral oration. He is more Gallic than 
English—an Austen Chamberlain of critical appreciation. 
Of course he blunders—as all critics do. I cannot agree 
with his depreciation of Henley’s poetry—a depreciation 
much in fashion at the moment, and natural perhaps in a 
time when so many of our poets are apparently determined 
to spancel the Muse in a kind of misty meadow. To 
call Henley’s hospital sketches “‘no more than _ brilliant 
journalism,”’ while Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson’s heavy, 
prosaic verses are said to be “ at the heart of beauty and 
pathos,’’ seems to me to be a grave failure in a critic to 
overcome the dangerous temptations of contemporaneity. 
In fairness to Mr. Drinkwater I will quote the lines which 
take him “ to the heart of beauty and pathos ”’: 

“What small satanic sort of kink 
Was in his brain? What broken link 


Withheld him from the destinies 
That came so near to being his?” 


* “The Muse in Council.”” By John Drinkwater. 7s. 6d. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


It is dreadful to find Mr. Drinkwater writing of this doggerel 
that ‘‘ such things as these seem to me consummate in 
their mastery, touching the farthest difficulties of poetic 
writing ’’ ; and comparing their author to Alice Meynell, 
with her exquisite and spontaneous felicities. Imagine 
Alice Meynell, even in a parody, writing two such lines 
(also ‘‘ consummate in their mastery ’’) as Mr. Robinson’s 
ridiculous 


““Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Cherish an ethical unrest.” 


These lines, among other services already mentioned, 
remind Mr. Drinkwater of Milton’s ‘‘ Samson Agonistes.” 

Such an essay as that on Mr. Robinson upsets one’s 
view of Mr. Drinkwater. I enjoyed the papers I have 
mentioned ; and then I turned idly to that on Mr. Robin- 
son—with whose work I am fairly familiar—and have been 
distracted from a desired task of praising Mr. Drinkwater. 
It would be pleasanter to praise him. He is, one feels, a 
simple, natural person, who simply cannot understand 
anyone disliking what he likes. If he were unknown, such 
judgments as this on Mr. Robinson would not matter ; 
but since his success in a vastly different field he has been 
taken as a kind of representative of English poetry, a 
sort of ambassador of art. So it becomes necessary to 
say with some firmness that, while Mr. Drinkwater’s 
appreciative essays on good work are good reading, he has 
unfortunately very little independent, critical judgment. 
It simply will not do that English criticism should be 
thought so bankrupt as gravely to accept the author of 


“Nor need we now, since he knew best, 
Cherish an ethical unrest,” 


as a great poet, as one of whom it can be seriously said : 
“I know, indeed, of hardly any poet in the language 
who more surely or constantly communicates a sense of 
tragic pity.’”’ Really, Mr. Drinkwater! One might intone 
a brief litany—Chaucer, John Donne, Robert Southwell, 
James Thomson, Robert Browning, Christina Rossetti... 


R. ROBERTS. 


CARAVAN.* 


An exhausted and pitiable caravan, this of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s, composed of the maimed, the halt and the blind, 
the victims of circumstance, the victims of themselves— 
depressed, unsuccessful, down-at-heel, under-dogs nearly 
all of them. There are fifty-six stories in the book, and 
nearly a thousand pages ; in nearly every story, on nearly 
every page, the most we see of Happiness is her heels 
vanishing round a corner. Moments of elation occur and, 
more rarely, moments of ecstasy ; but they are the brief 
summits of a_sharply-declining curve. The caravan 
catches the sunlight for a second before it plunges into 
the shadows. 

Pathos rather than tragedy is the note of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s tales. He is for ever pitying somebody, and 
the shorter the story the more pity he contrives to squeeze 
into it. He manages to engage our sympathy for the 
most unpromising characters; hard, worldly, merciless 
as they are, we shed a tear for them simply because they 
are afflicted with those qualities ; we sympathise with them 
for being so unsympathetic. It is due to Mr. Galsworthy 
to say that scarcely ever can we resist his humanitarianism, 
even when (as is not often the case) he preaches it too 
openly and writes what is perilously near “‘ sob-stuff.” 
He has so much invention and resource, he draws his 
instances from so far afield, he is familiar with so many 
modes of living, that his stories escape monotony. Even 
though, emotionally, the destination may vary little, 
the 10ute is always different, and Mr. Galsworthy has a 


* “Caravan.”’ By John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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chameleon-like power of identifying himself with his 
surroundings. He is a countryman in the country; a 
townsman in the town; in the directors’ board-room or 
the flower-seller’s attic he seems equally at home. Thus 
if his impressions sometimes lack unexpectedness and the 
charm of freshness, they have a maturity and a reliability 
which wear better in the end. No contemporary writer 
can show the same versatility: Mr. Arnold Bennett and 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts have as many forms of art at their 
command, but when they leave their’ beaten track they 
become explorers and make lucky shots, hit or miss ; 
whereas Mr. Galsworthy would always be indigenous, 
whether his scene were laid at the equator or the pole. 
The stories are grouped in 
couples, an early one beside a 
late one, and linked loosely by 
some common quality of mood. 
They cover about a quarter of 
a century; and it is perhaps 
not fanciful to say that in the 
earlier pieces Turgenev’s in- 
fluence is uppermost, in the 
later, Conrad’s. Both those 
writers, of course, preferred to 
tell their stories indirectly, and 
from a distance: Conrad be- 
cause the interposition of 
an intermediate consciousness 
gave a depth and flavour and 
colour; Turgenev because his 
art demanded a stillness and 
coherence which could scarcely 
be achieved by a direct narra- 
tion of events. When Mr. 
Galsworthy summons up re- 
membrance of things past, he 
also makes the flight of time 
subserve the ends of art, but 
his medium imposes its own 
colours, and they are almost 
invariably autumnal. Time, 
for him, is not Time the 
abstraction, but Time with the 
scythe, Time the destroyer, the 
subtle thief of youth. He 
mounts the historian’s pinnacle, not to make an impartial 
survey but to cry “ Quantum mutatus !’’—and the change 
is usually for the worse; not merely change, but change 
and decay. He relates the stories of two men, in one 
instance a crossing-sweeper, in the other a shoemaker. 
Already shadows hang over both: the crossing-sweeper, 
though moderately affluent, has before him the alternative 
of the workhouse or the river; the shoemaker, still pros- 
perous, is beginning to suffer from the competition of 
machine-made goods. Business or pleasure removes the 
narrator from the scene; in time he returns to find his 
friends a little older, a little poorer, a little nearer the 
breaking-point. Again, after doing all in his power to 
relieve them, he goes away, returning once more to find 
the process of mortification a degree or two advanced. 
And with the fourth or fifth visit of the wanderer they are 
dead, and their place knows them no more. These are 
two of the cruder examples of Mr. Galsworthy’s almost 
morbid sense of mortality; in many of the stories it is 
present only as a flavour of exquisite subtlety. But 
they show his limitation as a short-story writer; his 
conception of people as always looking before and after 
and pining for what is not, instead of living in the present 
and for the present, which is an instinct of equal strength. 
These considerations do not affect Mr. Galsworthy as 
an artist, for an artist has the right to put upon life what- 
ever interpretation he chooses or his temperament dictates. 
And it would be particularly unfair and misleading to try 
to fix a label on work which has, in its subject-matter 
and its handling, as much diversity and vitality as any 
that is being written to-day. Many of the stories in 
“Caravan,” especially the longer ones, are models of 


Mr. John Galsworthy. 


what stories ought to be: delicately written, conscientious, 
well worked out, amusing, exciting, moving. But the 
most impressive are those in which the emotion is most 
restrained or most diffused. | Mr. Galsworthy is an emo- 
tionalist always, a sentimentalist sometimes, a partisan 
never. It is this admirable aloofness that sometimes 
betrays him into sentimentality, as does also the con- 
viction, so common in fine natures, that anyone who is 
unfortunate and at odds with society is therefore in the 
right. He appears to resent injustice, but it is suffering 
that he really minds; he is capable of moral indignation, 
but he vents it upon systems, not upon individuals. Uni- 
versally charitable, he will not accept the hard doctrine 
of personal responsibility, and 
that is the reason his characters 
so seldom attain tragic propor- 
tions; they are more sinned 
against than sinning, and the 
tragic expiation is for them an 
irrelevance, a meaningless ad- 
dition to their sufferings. Tout 
comprendre, c'est tout pardonner. 
He assumes the world to be 
harsher in its judgments than 
it really is. Of a street-walker 
he writes: ‘‘ Women of her 
profession are not supposed to 
have redeeming points.’’ But 
is this really the case ? What 
modern writer of serious fiction 
would dare to bring a prostitute 
into his pages and not endow 
her with all the virtues, except 
one, which he would be re- 
luctant to consider a virtue ? 


L. P. HarRtTLey. 


POETIC UNREASON.* 


“ Skelton has had a stronger 
influence on my work than 
any other poet alive or dead,” 
says Mr. Graves in one of 
his (fortunately numerous) 
personal confessions in this book. “‘ Particularly I have 
admired in him his mixture of scholarship and extrava- 
ganza, his honest outspokenness and unconventionality 
in life and writings, his humour, his poetic craftmanship 
and, in spite of appearances, his deep religious sense.” 
Poetic Unreason”’ is a_ pleasing, learned, light and 
thoughtful book which justifies the application of such 
words to the author himself. 

The chapter in ‘“‘ defence ot poetic analysis,”’ for example, 
contains a lucid statement of Mr. Graves’s attitude to the 
mystery of verbal suggestion and its emotional sources. 
A kind of Aunt Sally is made of the ‘’ emotional approach ”’ 
reader who is alleged to care nothing for ‘‘ the manifest 
statement of poetry,’’ but only for the feeling evoked 
by the music and certain suggestive phrases. But Mr. 
Graves’s own position is fundamentally sound enough, and 
the reader can forgive his tendency to set up Aunt Sallies 
in order to knock them down, for he does it with a verve 
peculiarly his own, like this : 

“If it is claimed that it is the actual sound-beauty of the 
words nightingale and violet-wreath that commend them apart 
from their sense, I may be forgiven for saying that for mere 
beauty of sound manure is as proper a word as bergamot or 
cramasie or any other in our tongue, and acute pyorrhea is in no 
way less melodious than Vallombrosa or the pansies freakt with 
jet.” 

The author's main argument here is that the poet’s 
emotional conflict which is indicated in the poem must 
be grasped by the reader who would understand, and that 
it can only be grasped by an intellectual classification of 
the dream elements embodied in the words. I think he 

* “ Poetic By Robert Graves. 6s. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 
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overrates the importance of this subsequent analysis, and 
tends to ignore the fact that an intelligent reader who 
is excited by a magical poem reasons about it by that 
mental process we call intuition. Such a direct appre- 
hension of the poet’s mood appears only as a feeling 
in the emotional reader, nevertheless the mind is busy 
with unconscious associations, indeed is probably moving 
in closer unison with the poet’s than will ever be possible 
as a consequence of subsequent analysis. It is of course 
true, as Mr. Graves remarks in connection with Blake, 
that the reader may require a scientific knowledge of 
the poet’s symbolism, where such symbolism belongs to 
a system peculiar to the poet. The motto from ‘‘ The 
Book of Thel”’: 


“Does the Eagle know what is in the pit ? 
Or wilt thou go ask the Mole ? 
Can Wisdom be put in a silver rod, 
Or Love in a golden bowl?” 


cannot be fully understood if one does not know that silver 
is the metal of the East, of Luvah and of Love; whereas 


‘ gold is the metal of the South, of Urizen and of Reason. 


But instead of dissenting from an editor of Blake (Mr. 
Allardyce Nicoll) when he follows such an admission 
with the reminder that Blake as a poet must be studied 
emotionally, Mr. Graves should have pointed out that 
the necessity of a preliminary science of the poet’s sym- 
bolism is an indication of the poet's divagation from poetry 
into philosophy, for poetic imagery is necessarily un- 
systematic, irrational, dreamlike in origin and in its appeal 
to other minds. The symbolic content of a poem should 
be apprehensible to a reader simultaneously with the music, 
which after all is nothing but symbolism also, auditory 
instead of visual; and all this symbolism is the “ form ”’ 
given to truth by creative imagination which builds up 
living thought from foundations in the dark valley of 
dream. 

““ Poetic Unreason ”’ is such a stimulating and provoking 
book that one might easily give an unjust impression of 
the wisdom of a poet turned scientist which it displays 
everywhere. If one could go on qualifying conclusions 
and even disagreeing with points of view here and there, 
that must be regarded as a merit in work which deals with 
so many debatable matters. Only one section of one 
chapter has been referred to above. There are fourteen 
chapters nearly all as challenging and searching in tone 
and method. Mr. Graves’s scientific analysis applied to 
“The Tempest” is particularly open to the charge of 
being merely dogmatic, interesting as it may be; the 
analysis of ‘‘ Classical and Romantic’’ and the study of 
“‘ The Illogical Element in Poetry ’’—especially where this 
is concerned with Miss Edith Sitwell’s work—both shed 
new light on the nature of poetry while leaving plenty of 
room for a difference of view. One other remark at least is 
necessary about this book : Mr. Graves is much indebted to 
the science of the late Dr. Rivers, particularly for his 
theory of emotional conflict, and having studied modern 
psychology as few poets have troubled to study it, he is 
able to offer criticism of certain conclusions of the psycho- 
analysts which the: cannot as scientists afford to ignore. 

An index would have been a useful addition to the 
volume. 


R. L. M&EGrRoz. 


A CHAPTER IN CERAMICS.* 


Spode is one of the most familiar and important names 
among English potters. The family was old Staffordshire 
stock, which is as much as to say that it had long potting 
traditions. Well over a century and a half ago a Josiah 
Spode, who had been apprenticed to Whieldon (himself 
in the direct line of succession to John Astbury, as Astbury 
was to the Brothers Elers), was successfully established 
in his own works at Stoke-on-Trent. This first Josiah 

* “Spode and His Successors.’”” A History of the Pottery, 
Stoke-on-Trent, from 1765 to 1865. By Arthur Hayden. With 


24 colour plates and 130 half-tone illustrations. {4 4s. net. 
(Cassells.) 


Spode was followed by a second, and he by a third, who 
died in 1829 ; long before that date there entered the story 
the family of Copeland, which gives the firm its present- 
day name. The three Spodes and the factory in the 
Copeland period to the year 1865 are Mr. Hayden's subject 
in this handsome and fully illustrated volume. 

It is one of those works of elaborate and serious specialisa- 
tion encouraged by the subject of ceramics in general and 
the fortunes of Staffordshire potters in particular. Of 
the former world-wide field the latter is a relatively modest 
corner, and in that corner the Spode pottery is only one 
of many. Nevertheless the undeniable fascination of the 
whole craft of potting is shared by all its details, and a good 
case is easily made out for this particular addition to the 
monographs on English factories. For its compilation 
Mr. Hayden was given the run of the pottery and its 
archives and, as a reward for industriously taking advantage 
of this, was lucky in his finds. His discoveries indeed were 
not surprises ; but they cast some fresh light on the well 
known and oft discussed problematical questions of 
technical process which we associate especially with the 
Spode name. These are, first, blue underglaze transfer 
printing, which concerns chiefly Josiah the eldest, and, 
second, the special formula for bone china and the second 
Josiah’s share in its compilation. Considering how highly 
technical both matters are, and that he is addressing at 
once professional readers, expert in the craft, and general 
readers, ignorant of its minutie, Mr. Hayden may be 
praised for a fairly lucid exposition of his subject. After 
all it is to the student and the collector that his book is 
chiefly addressed, and these move easily where others 
might find themselves in a maze. 

Josiah Spode the first did not invent blue-printing under 
the glaze. It had been practised at Worcester and at 
Caughley before he introduced it into Staffordshire. On 
the story of this introduction, however, Mr. Hayden can 
throw some new light, particularly through the discovery 
of old copper plates at the Stoke pottery belonging to the 


Centre-piece, Parian Ware 
Figures representing the 
four quarters of the Globe. 


Portion of Royal Wedding Service made in 1863. At Marlborough House. 
Reproduced by permission of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, 
From ‘* Spode and His Successors.’ By Arthur Hayden (Cassells). 
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earliest period of transfer printing in underglaze blue. 
Some of them apparently were used in 1781, three years 
earlier than has been previously attributed. The point 
made is generally that to Spode is due a greater credit for 
originality than he is usually allowed. ‘“ In a measure,”’ 
says Mr. Hayden guardedly, “it is as though 
Caughley and Spode were one in facing inaugural 
difficulties in technique.’’ An incidental interest is 
the evolution of the famous Willow Pattern, a con- 
glomerate design, the symbolic interpretation of 
which, with reference 
to an original Chinese 
love romance, is 
popular error. From 
this section of his book 
all readers of Mr. 
Hayden can derive 
much profit. 

He is no less inter- 
esting on the other 
matter of controversy 
referred to. It is 
usual to attribute to 
Josiah the second, 
about 1800, the pro- 
duction of bone china, 
its composition a 
mixture of bone ash 
with true porcelain 
ingredients, the 
standard body now in 
England and America 
as well as in several 
factories on the Con- 
tinent. This Mr. 
Hayden claims for the 
elder Spode. He does 
so on the evidence 
of the Spode pattern 
books, from which he 
shows that calcined 
bone was used in the 
factory in 1794, while 
they indicate experi- 
ments with it going on 
there for some years earlier. And as the elder man did not 
die until 1797 there is no reason to deny him a hand in achiev- 
ing the practical results solely attributed without proof to his 
son. The 1800 introduction was in fact Josiah the second’s 
addition of pure felspar for special services into the earlier 
bone paste, which was never superseded. The claim for 
the Spodes, vigorously argued in these pages, is not of 
course the first use of bone ash in English porcelain, but 
its first use in Staffordshire, and its standardisation in a 
formula. As with the matter of transfer printing, so with 
this of bone china—its discussion casts illuminating rays 
all round the subject of English ceramics. 

There is a section on the Copeland period, the link 
between which and the Spode is the attractive figure of 
William Copeland, engaged in the tea trade, and so 
associated with the constant flow to our shores of Oriental 
blue and white porcelain from Canton. The Parian ware, 
an accidental discovery of the factory at a still later date, 
receives an enthusiastic treatment from the author, and 
there is an informing chapter on Marks. 


HISTORY AND LIFE.* 


The chief political problem of the day is to give a sound 
education to the democracy which is now, in theory, the 
ruling power of most civilised nations. One might imagine 
that such a series of books as the Home University Library, 
now well over its first hundred volumes, had almost solved 

* “ Egypt.” By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge.—‘ Biology.” By 


Professor Patrick Geddes and Professor J. Arthur Thomson. 
Home University Library. 2s. 6d. each. (Williams & Norgate.) 


that problem. Since, however, we have not yet reached 
the Utopia of a perfectly well-informed and balanced 
electorate, it is clear that the people have not yet taken 
advantage of the sources of education opened to them. 
For example, no one could get a sound idea of the majestic 
story of Egypt and remain entirely devoid of his- 
torical judgment — and therefore of political sense. 
For present political life is based on past history. In 
the history of Egypt we find the same systems of 
feudalism and religious reformations, for the sake of 
greedy kings, that we 
have tried in our own 
country; and unless 
we study the causes 
of these social incon- 
veniences in history, it 
is probable that we 
shall have to toil 
through them yet 
again. 

Sir Wallis Budge’s 
book is a history of 
Egypt by one of the 
most authoritative 
masters of that sub- 
ject. Perhaps the 
comparative stiffness 
of the earlier part of 
this volume arises 
from his anxiety not to 
add a word more than 
the present state of 
knowledge _ permits. 
He is also _handi- 
capped by his limited 
space and by the want 
of illustrations. There- 
fore this volume is not 
so successful as his 
magnificent ‘‘ Guide to 
the Collections in the 
British Museum,” at 


Miniature of Josiah Spode the First. the same price. He 
From “ Spode and His Successors.” By Arthur Hayden (Cassells). 


would have been 
better served if the 
editors of the series had taken the trouble to produce a map 
showing clearly the chief places mentioned in Egyptian 
history, instead of the two or three confused maps which 
they have scattered through the book, and not even 
indexed for easy reference. 

In ‘‘ Egypt ’’ we have an introduction to the beginning 
of history ; in “ Biology’’ we study the beginning of life. 
If a deputation arrived from Mars or the moon, Professors 
Geddes and Thomson would probably be the two men 
chosen to “‘ show them round ”’ the earth. For they are 
two of the broadest minds of their period. It would be 
difficult to find two other writers as well equipped to 
expound the problems of the vast subject of Life. They 
do it with their well-known brilliancy in this volume. 
The subject of biology, like history, is of supreme import- 
ance as a factor in our knowledge of the present world, if 
we are to make the best of it. For instance the remark- 
able rule that the individual “ climbs up his own genealogical 
tree '’—that is, repeats in his own body the history of his 
race (even the history of the whole animal race)—is surely 
a very important matter when we plan the social and 
individual life of ourselves and our neighbours. One day 
a non-party group of politicians will set out with only one 
object on their programme—to see that people are educated 
properly. Then books such as these will take the place of 


parliamentary politics. G. R. StrrtinG TAYLor. 


TRANSMUTERS OF INK.* 
Mr. Ellis has not only read and criticised literature, but 
literature has been a ticket, as it were, to take him to 


* “Mainly Victorian.” By Stewart M. Ellis. 21s. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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places where genius brooded, beamed and burned. His 
accuracy and care for fact are not only a virtue, they 
are a pleasure ; and when one reflects that the slip-slop 
of smatterers becomes fixed and permanent directly it is 
printed, the more it is apparent that writings like Mr. Ellis’s 
best articles should be arrested in their fugitiveness. 

Mr. Ellis is one of those critics who try to pievent the 
vounger generation from supposing that the Victorian 
age is adequately symbolised by crinolines, the Albert 
Memorial and mahogany suites. The arrogance of hasty 
youth impels hundreds who are smitten by the charms of 
telephonic dialogue and the fidelity of mirrors reflecting 
the motions and grimaces of mediocrity and animalism 
to belittle the popular artistic expression of the noble, 
unselfish and sublime. Even the lustre of genius like the 
first Lord Lytton’s is, as it were, eclipsed by the -fools’ 
caps flung at it. Mr. Ellis, happily free from the tyranny 
of critical catchwords, is well qualified to lead people 
through the paths of romantic art. His sympathy with 
the artist, derived from art, inclines him to specialise in 
the personal and local. When that miracle of prolific 
lyricism, C. E. B., sang his sorrow at the passing of old 
houses he was a voice out of Mr. Ellis’s heart. 

The fifty-seven chapters of the handsome and treasurable 
volume before me deal with authors as widely different 
as Sheridan Le Fanu and R. S. Surtees, Agnes Strickland 
and Adah Menken, Thomas Hardy (a friend of the author) 
and ‘‘ Thomas Ingoldsby.’’ The eighteen excellent illus- 
trations—mainly portraits—are casually indicative of a 
man who has found favour with some of the elect of litera- 
ture, and include a very attractive portrait of Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith whose star was seen clearly by Mr. Ellis 
long before it was generally noticeable. 

The paper on Frank Smedley was to me, apart from his 
strangely pathetic history, more stimulative of thought 
than others because not only was Smedley a genius really 
sensitive to celestial light, endowed with humour, dramatic 
inventiveness, stylistic grace, but he illustrates an aspect 
of Victorian art which is at once admirably contemptible 
and contemptibly admirable: I allude to its strange 
mixture of noble thought and feline materialism. The 
beautiful tutor, heroic, splendidly talented, is the peer of 
any patrician (still, let him turn out to be a baronet un- 
known to himself; ’tis just as well). The hero, master 
of himself, refusing the duel as a conscientious objector, 
is sublimer than Achilles (still, let him knock the villain 
senseless in public once; ’tis better for a novel’s circu- 
lation than praise from Thomas a Kempis). The villain, 
profligate, murderous, abominably arrogant, must have an 
uninteresting victim: else we are harrowed overmuch. 
It was thus that a formula was arrived at for such a readable 
novel as ‘‘ Lewis Arundel,’”’ and one can have little doubt 
that Dr. Johnson, who was a severe critic of ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’’ would have found much to make fun of in 
Victorian fiction. 

Enjoyment of a book need not be adversely affected 
by the presence of satirisable matter. As a critic I could 
make much more fun out of my thoughts of ‘ Lewis 
Arundel ”’ than in those that arise from my perusal, piti- 
fully unenthusiastic, of Ann Radcliffe’s ‘‘ The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,”’ for though ‘‘ The Mysteries ’’ have been justly 
shunted off the path of curiosity by far greater masters 
of the weird, it is not everybody who can build ‘“‘ Northanger 
Abbey ”’ out of another author’s deadly earnestness. I 
was interested to read in the Figaro of Paris a tribute 
to her centenary in 1923 (though it got the death-day a 
trifle wrong), and it is curious to think that masterly 
creators like Hope Hodgson stand but a small chance of 
similar fame owing to the tendency of number to overlay 
rarity. 

One is glad to see articles by Mr. Ellis on Austin Dobson, 
William De Morgan, Roden Noel and Lord Alfred Douglas. 
Personal knowledge, or knowledge having that flavour, 
is worth much more in artistic criticism than some people 
think. Although Roden Noel still appears to me a poet 
lacking in sovereign skill, verses by him, exhibited in a 
framework of sympathetic narrative, sing what they can 


to one’s heart and sense of beauty. As to Lord Alfred 
all friends of poetry must be glad to see him in a purely 
artistic light, for from a spiritual standpoint he is simply 
an artist liable to be tormented by his materials. One 
values, too, the essays on Mrs. C. L. Antrobus and Theodore 
Wratislaw. The former was one of those gifted yet scarcely 
famous authors whom a “ D.N.B.”’ of the future may as 
likely as not exclude on account of the superior claims 
of some governor of Fiji or President of the Board of Trade. 
Every critic worth his salt nurses hopes of lifting bushels 
from lights; there are fantastic obscurities as well as 
successes ; and although such a simile scarcely applies to 
the “‘ writing up’’ of Mrs. Antrobus, it is clear that Mr. 
Ellis is more than a renovator of old laurels: witness his 
article on ‘‘ A Lost Poet ’’—Herbert Kennedy who died 
while still a schoolboy. 

To the papers on people I know more or less personally 
I turned with particular interest, and was glad to see in 
a brightly written chapter on Mr. W. B. Yeats a good word 
for Henley’s poetry (to stimulate Mr. Yeats’s memory). 
A chapter on Mr. G. S. Layard contains a singularly pretty 
illustration of the fact that puns are a compensation for 
the misunderstandings caused by paucity of language. 

In conclusion, nothing quoted in this fascinating book 
made a deeper impression on me than a truly thrilling 
phrase used by Thackeray’s daughter, Lady Ritchie. She 
speaks of “ that strange medley of death in life in which 
elderly people are all living.’’ I would prefer, however, 
to say “life in death,” for it is abundantly clear that 
memory—such as only a few decades tests the elasticity of— 
is a magnet attracting life to the so-called elderly from 
thousands of objects which to the child are merely house 
and tombstone, clothes of the year dot, mummies of dead 
loyalties and relics of incredible enchantments. 


W. H. CuHEsson. 


DR. COURTNEY'S MEMORIES.* 


Few living journalists or literary men have had fuller 
or more versatile careers than Dr. W. L. Courtney, and 
his achievement is the more remarkable when we learn, 
from the early pages of his autobiography, that he could 
speak no English until he began to acquire it as a child of 
five. He was born at Poona in 1850. His father was in 
the Indian Civil Service, but returned with his family to 
England in 1855, and settled in Devonshire. Dr. Court- 
ney’s schooling days were spent at Somersetshire College, 
Bath; but he recalls little about them save that he was 
unmercifully bullied by one particular boy, and that, 
having early fallen in love with a young lady attending 
a neighbouring seminary, he philosophised the pangs of 
unrequited passion in some precocious pages which he 
reproduces from his schoolboy diary. After graduating 
with some distinction at University College, Oxford, he 
returned to Bath, at the age of twenty-three, as head 
master of his old school. In 1876, however, he was elected 
to a tutorial fellowship at New College, and Oxford claimed 
him once more. He remained there until he was forty, 
when, being suspicious “‘ as to whether men did not more 
rapidly grow old at Oxford than elsewhere,’ he moved to 
London and began a new career as author and journalist. 
The main outlines of that career will be familiar to many 
readers. Dr. Courtney has written numerous books of 
different kinds—criticism, metaphysics, drama, poetry 
and fiction. For over thirty years he has been one of 
the leading members of the Daily Telegraph staff. He 
succeeded Clement Scott as its dramatic critic, and has 
contributed to it thousands of leading articles and book 
reviews. For almost as long a period he has edited the 
Fortnightly Review; while, as Chairman of the firm of 
Chapman & Hall, he has also been an influence in the 
publishing world. 

The record of such a career could not fail to be 


* “The Passing Hour.”’ By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D. 
18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 
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interesting, and Dr. Courtney’s book abounds in good 
anecdotes and in vivid, if perhaps somewhat guarded, por- 


. traiture of famous men and women. Dr. Courtney tells 


us that, during his long residence in Oxford, his main 
interest was in metaphysics. But it is obvious that he 
also plunged whole-heartedly into the athletic life of the 
University, and that he furthermore played no small part 
in overcoming the opposition of the authorities to Varsity 
theatricals. Among Dr. Courtney’s manifold interests, 
indeed, the drama _ has 
always held an important 
place; and, with the 
possible exception of that 
which describes a bygone 
Oxford, no chapter in his 
book is more fascinating 
than the entitled 
“* Garrick Ghosts,” in which 
the author recalls to life 
many of the celebrated 
actors and actresses, in- 
cluding Sir Henry Irving, 
Eleonora Duse, and 
Beerbohm Tree, whom he 
knew so intimately. Com- 
pared with the earlier part 
of his volume, Dr. Court- 
ney’s later chapters are 
perhaps a little disappoint- 
ing. Good taste has re- 
strained him from making 
any but the barest refer- 
ence to living people, and 
though such good taste 
may commend itself to our 
consciences, Our curiosity 
cries out against it. The 
Fortnightly Review, which 
he has conducted for thirty 
years with such singular 
ability and with so wise a 
tolerance towards new 
ideas in every department 
of life, is, for example, dis- 
missed by Dr. Courtney 
in a paragraph, which in- 
cludes a memory of some 
disgruntled correspondent 


who, on the rejection of 


his manuscript, notified 
the editor that “If I 
can ever do you a mis- 
chief, be sure I shall do it with all my heart.” 

If, however, we cannot but lament the limitations 
imposed upon Dr. Courtney by his modesty and discretion, 
he is engagingly frank about himself, as distinct from his 
achievements. ‘‘ L’age Dangereux: an Interlude”’ is a 
delightful chapter of self-revelation, written in the form 
of a dialogue with one of the oldest of his friends; and 
there are other passages of spiritual autobiography that 
will appeal to all thoughtful readers. Dr. Courtney 
suggests that ‘“‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel ”’ 
might be a fitting epitaph for himself. In this he does 
his own character a gross injustice, for in his long career 
there has been little vacillation of energy or of purpose. 
In his outlook on life, however, a conflict has always been 
observable between reason and “ the logic of the heart.’ 
In his final chapters, in which he surveys our post-war 
world and moralises about death, he admits that the 
intellect alone might still lead him to pessimistic con- 
clusions, but that experience has increasingly taught him 
to trust also the promptings of the soul. He may leave in 
our minds no very definite conclusions; but his honesty 
in self-examination has for the reader not only a very 
agreeable, but also a tonic, quality. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


FOUR-IN-HAND.* 


Some people seem to be surprised that Mr. Burgin 
should have enough memories to fill four volumes, but 
there is really nothing in this that is at all surprising. 
Every man who has lived so long and seen so much of life, 
has known so many famous and interesting persons and 
has himself played such an active part in the world of 
letters, could fill at least a dozen books with his memories, 
if it were not that most 
men usually forget more 
than they remember. As 
secretary, vice-president,or 
committeeman of several 
clubs, and an _ unofficial 
member of several others, 
as sub-editor of the Jdler, 
as a very active journalist, 
and as author of some 
seventy novels, Mr. Burgin 
must have known nearly 
all his great and plenty of 
his smaller literary con- 
temporaries ; and on top 
of all this he has been able 
to draw largely on _ his 
experiences as secretary to 
Baker Pasha in Asia 
Minor, when he was young, 
and from those frequent 
and lengthy visits to 
Canada which furnished 
him with scenes and 
characters for some of his 
best novels. If he had 
not, from all these sources, 
saved up sufficient material 
to make four books I 
should feel that long since 
he ought to have under- 
taken a course of 
Pelmanism. 

In the present volume 
he has further and in- 
teresting recollections of 
Robert Barr, Harold 
Frederic, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, Marie 
Corelli, John Oliver 
Hobbes, Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Mr. Birrell, Lord 
Balfour, and a host of 
others. But, always discursive, he is here more dis- 
cursive than ever, as if, arriving at his ‘‘ fourthly,’’ he had 
said, ‘‘ The time has come to talk of many things, of shoes 
and ships and sealing-wax and cabbages and kings,” and 
acting on the sound advice of Mark Twain, which he quotes 
on his title page, had let himself discourse freely on what- 
ever happened to occur to him at the moment, and the 
result is a book of the pleasantest and most varied of easy 
and entertaining gossip. From an intimate chat about 
certain of his readers, and reminiscences of authors he has 
known, he passes to a dissertation on English and American 
reviewers ; to reminiscences of Sanger’s Circus; there are 
capital talks about the ‘‘ After Dinner Club” and “ The 
Bookman Literary Circle”; an excellent chapter, from 
which young writers may get useful hints, on writing a 
short story ; another on Literary Ghosts ; and one devoted 
to humorous anecdotes—but these are breaking out all 
through the book, and it is surprising that so large a 
collection of them should contain so few chestnuts. A 
special section is given to Canadian and Eastern reminis- 
cences and a lively account of a visit to the Canary Isles. 
The one chapter which I see has been getting Mr. Burgin 
into trouble and will probably get him into some more, is 


Dr. W. L. Courtney. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


* “Some More Memoirs.” By G. B. Burgin. Illustrated. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 
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that concerning ‘“‘Some typical women I have met,” in 
which he goes on to express bold and, nowadays, unorthodox 
views on woman’s place in the scheme of things and the 
light in which man ought to be regarded by her. I admire 
the courage and emphasis with which Mr. Burgin utters 
his conviction on these matters, though I dare not agree 
with him. In fact, he is such an incorrigible humorist that 
I suspect he was laughing up his sleeve when he wrote some 
of his drastic opinions, for though he insists that ‘“‘ man 
should be woman’s god,’ he confesses elsewhere that he 
does not know ‘‘ what there is in any man which can 
compensate a woman for the endurance ”’ of the domestic 
troubles she has to face. But it would seem false modesty 
in me if I disputed his claim to the possession of godlike 
qualities on the part of my sex, so I feel disqualified to 
deal with that chapter and would sooner leave it to a 
special commission of ladies. It is all a genial, gossipy, 
occasionally provocative, amusing and amazingly mis- 
cellaneous miscellany, and that is good enough for me. 


R. 


MISS KAYE-SMITH’S NEW NOVEL.* 


It is not only, I fancy, for the sake of euphony that the 
inns of Miss Kaye-Smith’s new novel run as they do in the 
title—‘‘ The George and The Crown.’’ Before the book 
is over the landlord of ‘‘ The George ”’ has lost his licence, 
has run away from his family, and the inn itself, after a 
brief struggle under alien and reputable managership, is 
absorbed by ‘‘ The Crown.’’ Yet the title stands—‘* The 
George ”’ first. It indicates Miss Kaye-Smith’s philosophy. 
She never presses it on her readers. It is insinuated—in a 
smile, in a scarcely-heard jest, in the faint beginnings, more 
rarely, of a sermon ; but it is always there, underlying all 
her books, informing them with a reality and a vitality 
which we seek vainly in most modern fiction. Miss Kaye- 
Smith distrusts the successful; she dislikes intensely the 
men and women who live for “ careers,”’ for prosperity, for 
the empty pomp of position. She is no admirer of the 
merely casual; she admires the worker, but she wants 
him to have a vision beyond his work. When he has not 
that, or when the vision beyond is childishly crude and 
cruel, Miss Kaye-Smith does not idealise her workers, as 
can be seen in the chapters of this book which take us to 
Sark. 

For in this novel, one that must rank with her best work, 
Miss Kaye-Smith has once more made an excursion out of 
Sussex. The main business of the story is in Sussex, and 
the main characters are mostly Sussex born and bred. The 
exceptions however are important—Kitty Le Conteur, 
who marries Tom Sheather, and their children who have 
mixed English and Island blood. I would not say that the 
third book of this novel, in which Tom and Kitty’s son 
Daniel goes to Sark, is the best in a novel which has no bad 
passages and few that are not excellent ; but it is no doubt 
the comparative strangeness of the material, and Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s astonishing success in making it familiar and 
genuine, which makes this book stand out from the best. 
Of all our near islands, the Channel Islands are with 
the Scillies much the most romantic, the most evocative 
of strange traditions and forgotten history—yet I can 
remember few novels about the people or their ways since 
Ella d’Arcy’s short stories. In this book Miss Kaye-Smith 
has given, so far as a novelist can, an immortality to Sark. 
That the ‘‘ Sarkies’’ will like it I cannot avow; but no 
foreigner can fail to be moved by her firm, definite, 
courageous and never merely bitter description of the little 
island where dwell the Fabres, the Le Conteurs, the de 
Carterets and the Carres. Miss Kaye-Smith once more 
shows her remarkable power for giving us the whole of life ; 
with a lively lack of ostentation she makes us see where 
the Sarkies differ from the Sussex folk—in their clothes, 
their religion, their drinks, their work, their humour, their 
patriotism. 


* “The George and The Crown.” By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


And the Sussex scenes of ‘‘ The George and The Crown ” 
are worthy of the author’s reputation. The contrast 
between the two inns is nicely balanced by the contrast 
between young Ernley Munk and Daniel Sheather ; and 
there is in Miss Kaye-Smith’s gallery of Sussex women 
no portrait richer, livelier, more persuasive than Belle 
Shackford. There are episodes of quick dramatic force, 
like the hunting for Belle, which ends in the strange 
reconciliation of her and Munk in old Gadgett’s cottage ; 
but of all the Sussex pages I believe I like best those which 
tell of Daniel, the widower, living in the Vicarage, conduct- 
ing his bus, and being a father to notre Helier. Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s humour is more in evidence in this volume than 
it has been; it is a grave, solemn humour; the humour 
which is never so enjoying itself as when it is left alone to 
appreciate its own jokes. Such a humour has a subtlety, 
a quiet happiness which are never attained by the louder, 
side-splitting varieties. 

R. ROBERTs. 


PARIS SKETCHED AND MAPPED.* 


The two volumes under review are entirely different in 
aim and outlook. In that of M. Ernest Dimnet one has 
a series of impressions, political sketches and literary 
fragments, some of them excellent and most of them well 


‘worth reading ; and in that of Miss Clara E. Laughlin one 


has the work of an industrious recorder and student of 
Paris past and present. One suspects (and indeed discovers) 
that she is an American from the thoroughness and 
enthusiasm which she displays in getting about and gossip- 
ing pleasantly about Paris, to which, we used to be told, 
“all good Americans go when they die.” 

One of M. Dimnet’s earliest papers is entitled ‘“‘ How 
to See Paris.’’ It is a whimsical misuse of words, because 
the essay really concerns itself with a plea for a different 
type of guide-book to those usually written and produced, 
and very little information is given regarding ‘‘ How to 
See Paris.’’ He pleads for an intimate guide that will 
tell one something of the life of the people and the atmo- 
sphere of the different quartiers, rather than give the names 
of second-rate statues, and bore one with long descriptions 
of unimportant pictures in the museums. Incidentally 
M. Dimnet pays Miss Laughlin a well-deserved and 
handsome compliment. 

In ‘‘ From a Paris Balcony ”’ one obtains some thumb- 
nail sketches, written at times in too correct and rather 
inflexible English, of such diverse subjects as ‘‘ The Chapel 
of Marie Bashkirtseff,’’ ‘‘ Blue Beard’’ (the monster 
Landru), ‘‘ The Montparnasse Restaurants’’ and ‘ The 
Gare de Lyon.” M. Dimnet is adroit in conveying an 
impression or in sketching a character. We like best his 
“The Garden of France,’’ with its intimateness of that 
delightful region watered by the lazy, beautiful Loire, 
which is too little known and visited by English holiday 
makers; ‘‘ The Paris Ghetto”’ and ‘ Farewell to the 
Paris Ramparts ’’ among the ‘“‘ impressions’’; ‘‘ American 
Opinion and Europe ” and ‘“‘ French Women ”’ among the 
political sketches; and ‘‘ Painter and Writer,’’ with its 
intimate portrait of M. Jaques Blanche, the painter- 
novelist ; and ‘‘ The Mask and Visage of France,” with its 
criticism of phases of French character, among the literary 
sketches. It must be confessed, however, that quite a 
number of the reprinted articles in this volume are rather 
“thin ”’ for the comparative immortality of cloth covers. 

In the more than 400 pages of Miss Clara E. Laughlin’s 
volume she has managed to crowd an immense amount of 
useful and interesting information. Her object, she hints 
in her preface, is to enable Americans and others to see 
Paris. Anyone who follows the author’s guidance to the 
letter will know Paris as few people can ever hope to know 
it. Miss Laughlin not only takes one to the Louvre, but 
to the magasins of the same name, and the dressmakers of 
the Rue de la Paix. As she remarks, it is worth while for 

* “From a Paris Balcony.’”’ By Ernest Dimnet. 8s. 6d. 


(Grant Richards.)—‘‘ So You’re Going to Paris.” By Clara E. 
Laughlin. Illustrated. ros. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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women to accept a 
few of the great 
dressmakers’ invita- 
tions to see what 
they have to offer, 
and to witness the 
mannequin parades. 
Regarding historical 
places like the Palais 
Royal, the Place des 
Voges and Concier- 
gerie, one has a good 
deal of out-of-the- 
way, as well as well- 
known information 
givenone. One does 
not indeed often 
catch the author 
tripping. She is no 
respecter of persons, 
however, and treats 
historical ‘‘ emin- 
ences’ with scant 
respect, and even 
deals with them and 
their private affairs 
quite colloquially. 
One very interesting, 
and for the more 
serious sightseer and 
tourist important, 
feature in the book 
is the great amount 
of detailed informa- 
tion regarding the 
famous inhabitants 
past and present of 
the various Paris 
streets. There is 
little ‘‘ dryasdust ”’ 
matter, and one is 
not bored by long 
catalogues of un- 


important exhibits 
in museums and 
picture galleries. 


One does, too, obtain 
some insight into the 
life of the Parisians, 
and the main char- 
acteristics of Paris 
of to-day and of the 
past. 

Altogether Miss Clara E. Laughlin proves herself a 
competent, chatty and reliable guide, and manages to slip 
in many intriguing little pieces of information. There are 
some interesting illustrations from old prints and photo- 
graphs, and a good and full index. 

CLIVE HOLLAND. 


STORIES OF THE SEA* 


Passed away for ever are those voyages of romantic 
adventure and discovery, with all their disadvantages, 
dangers and ignorance, and with them are gone the buc- 
caneers and the “ black ivory’’ traders. The men and 
women who now set out for a distant port do so with scarce 
a thought of difficulty, unless it be a financial one; yet 
there is something about our naval heritage which finds 
a resounding echo in the depths of most of our beings, 
and quickens our blood as we read of the spir.t in which 
those dangers were encountered and overcome and those 
hardships endured. In ‘“‘ Adventures by Sea from Art of 
Old Time” we have a continuation of the panorama of 
sea life, which was begun in ‘‘ Old Naval Prints."" The 


* “ Adventures by Sea from Art of Old Time.’’ By Basil 


Lubbock. Edited by Geoffrey Holme. 3 guineas. (The Studio.) 


The Smugglers’ Intrusion. 


Engraved by Frederick Bacon, after Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
(In the British Museum). 


From * Adventures by Sea from Art of Old Time,” by Basil Lubbock (Studio). 


author is an authority on this subject, with a number of 
books to his credit. By his painstaking research, fund 
of knowledge and interesting, vigorous treatment he has 
captured our imagination and lifted us right into the 
atmosphere of those early struggles. This handsome 
volume is a credit to The Studio; it contains about 
100 illustrations, including 24 mounted plates in colour 
from contemporary prints, engravings, paintings and 
works of art, reproduced and mounted so artistically as 
to be a sheer delight not only to the artist, but to all who 
take pleasure in revisualising the past. With the help 
of these prints Mr. Lubbock has aimed at portraying 
adventure at sea from seven points of view : 

Section A.—Discovery. B.—Trade. C.—Peril of the 
sea, due to nature (wrecks, fires, collisions). D.—Polar 
exploration and whaling. E.— Perils of the sea, due to 
man (buccaneers and pirates). F.—Perils of the sea, due to 
man (privateers, smugglers, slavers). G.—Clipper ships— 
the adventures of speed. 

The glamour and thrill of a voyage of discovery are hard to 
recapture in these comfortable days, so far removed from the 
horrors of legendary monsters and innumerable imaginary 
dangers, but the story of those difficulties so courageously 
and often tragically surmounted makes fascinating reading. 
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These are followed by interesting accounts of colonising 
and the development of industries in various parts, with 
many thrilling stories of famous rovers and South Sea 
whalers reminiscent of ‘‘ Moby Dick,’’ etc. The debt we 
owe to our merchant adventurers is not forgotten, the 
men, just as enterprising in their way, who schemed, 
and risked their money again and again, and to whose 
courage and perseverance, no less than to the daring of 
sailors, we owe our world-trade to-day. One very attrac- 
tive feature of the book we have not yet mentioned, but 
it is fortunate in having a prefatory sonnet specially 
written for it by John Masefield. who has magically caught 
the spirit of the stories and voiced the age-old struggle 
which has gained for us the freedom and larger world that 
we enjoy: 
““ These were the few, the many, with hard hands, 
Dragged, boated, hoisted, stowed the bargained freight ; 


Chaffered in all the tongues of foreign lands, 
Starved, thirsted, froze, went sleepless, early, late ; 


“Died young, unknown, yet from their countless pains 
Wrought this, that still abides, a charted sea; 
A world made little wherein conquering brains 
Can pass from land to new land, setting free, 


“ Freeing this soul of man that in its cage 
Turns, and is weary of it; age by age.” 


AVOWALS.* 


The new edition of Mr. George Mogre’s ‘‘ Avowals,”’ 
hitherto only obtainable in a precious and privately printed 
issue, contains a characteristic preface ‘‘ On the Vanity of 
Prefaces.”’ 

““My thoughts are far away from ‘ Avowals.’ Day after 
day they follow two horsemen riding to a medieval nunnery 
during the wars of the Bruces in Ireland in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. ... My thoughts turn in a circle, 
coming back always to the same point, that if I succeeded in 
saying well all I had to say in ‘ Avowals,’ it would be waste 
of time to say in a preface what the reader would find in the 
book: .. .” 

Never before has Mr. Moore been such a niggard of time, 
never before has he been so false to the art of the essay as 
to scruple to follow his thought circle-wise until all was said 
and said in a recurring pattern of amiable, sense-charming 
speech. It has not been his wont to ignore substance 
in chasing a shadow, to subdue his thought to a mode of 
writing, but he is the true essayist in his peculiar way of 
thinking and interweaving thought and expression, so 
that each gains from the other, and one could not exist 
so perfectly without the other. It has been his task and 
privilege to restore the essay to the dignity in which Pater 
left it, a dignity precarious because so rare, and his method 
of restoring and maintaining that dignity is so personal 
and inimitable that for this it can only be compared with 
the special note of a lyrical poet, the idiom with which a 
stanza or a single line is completely invested, so that the 
author and the beauty are recognised in the same delightful 
moment. 

““ Avowals’”’ is the first instance of Mr. Moore’s art of 
this kind. The book contains, amid adroit interlinking 
meditations, a series of conversations with Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Balderston, and some elaborately prolonged dis- 
quisitions upon the art of letters as exhibited by contem- 
porary writers. The “ conversation’ is a form which he 
has always admired in Landor, but it is not alone his 
admiration of Landor that has led him into this disciple- 
ship, but a natural fondness for talk on literature. Mr. 
Moore is an admirable talker, but many poor writers have 
been admirable talkers, and many excellent writers have 
been poor talkers. A zest of perfection, an absolute 
devotion to the subtle, obscure art of literary composition, 
a readiness to challenge the accepted view, and an equal 
readiness to challenge a foolish modern heresy that is 
proclaimed only because it is modern, a sense of the diffi- 
culties as well as the delights of all effort towards creative 

*“* Avowals.’’ By George Moore. A New Edition with a 
New Preface. tos. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


art, and a perpetual adventurousness and restlessness of 
spirit—all these leap out in his conversation; but when 
he records the conversations he has had with this and that 
friend he rewords his argument, distributes the parts, 
remembers all that was forgotten at the moment, and all 
that might have been said, dissolves the whole transaction 
in the flow of an easier and lovelier rhythm, and produces 
—in ‘‘ Avowals ’’—something that has the brightness and 
motion of talk, and the more meditative lustre and move- 
ment of the written language as a master of language can 
use it. Plainly in this he has learned of Landor, but he 
has learned without miming; he is no mummer, and 
he detests all sedulous aping. 

The first of these conversations begins with Mr. Gosse 
calling at the familiar Ebury Street house, the talk opening 
with a little jesting and proceeding to a discussion of the 
English genius. Mr. Moore’s bold thesis is that outside 
of poetry English genius has accomplished little or nothing ; 
it has found abundant expression in the essay, and the 
shades of Landor, Pater, de Quincey and Lamb are fluttered 
as he talks ; but apart from the essay English prose is weak, 
and prose narrative weakest of all. Mr. Gosse suggests 
the exception of one or two masterpieces from the general 
damnation, but Mr. Moore sternly replies: ‘I cannot 
allow that there are any masterpieces in English prose 
narrative, for masterpieces are written only by first-rate 
minds, and I think you will agree with me that only the 
inferior or—shall we say ?—the subaltern mind has at- 
tempted prose narrative in England.” It is a provocative 
contention, and the reader cannot but reflect that it is 
advanced by the author of ‘‘ Esther Waters,’’ ‘‘ The Lake ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Brook Kerith,’’ who thus rigorously dismisses 
himself with the rest of a great cloud of witnesses. The 
argument is pursued through ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘ Tom 
Jones,”’ ‘‘ A Sentimental Journey,’ and many another 
(in his own view) miscalled masterpiece, down to the 
Brontés and Hawthorne. Mr. Moore’s charge is twofold. 
On the one hand he deplores the economy of prose fiction 
in English, the management of the story, the development 
of character and succession of incident ; and on the other, 
he charges it with being concerned, from the hour of its 
birth onwards, with the surface of life rather than with 
the depths. He will not admit that even ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights ”’ is truly a masterpiece, or Emily Bronté a genius, 
for he holds that the word genius is inapplicable to prose 
writers under forty, and more than a single work is neces- 
sary for proof; masterpieces in prose are not produced 
by the young. He is cordial to Dickens—with the inevitable 
counterblast to Thackeray’s fading legions—for Dickens 
has become part of our perceptions, and as the world exists 
in our perceptions he has enlarged the world for us, No 
praise could be more just. And few readers will disagree 
with the tribute to Hawthorne, which ends this most 
delightful conversation : 

“GossE: There is no escape from your conclusion, unless 


we accept the alternative that the perfect moulding of a story 
is alien to the genius of the race. 


““MoorE: A somewhat crude conclusion, one that I shrink 
from accepting, but it would be vain to pretend that it is not 
supported by facts, and one of the most significant is Hawthorne, 
who failed to carry a story through. ‘ The Blithedale Romance,’ 
opens on a prospect of story that I read tremulous with fear 
lest Hawthorne’s strength should fail him as it had done in the 
conclusion of his ‘ House of the Seven Gables.’ The story rose 
higher, beautiful it seemed to me as a bird on wing; and I said 
on the two hundredth page: We are in El Dorado safe, for he 
will not commit so patent a mistake as to allow him who joins 
the community to return to New York or Boston till the end 
of the story. And asking myself if his art were sufficient to 
continue the story in the community I looked to see how many 
more pages there were to read. About two hundred! It was 
in the middle of ‘ The House of the Seven Gables’ the story 
began to falter. The strain became greater at every page, and 
after the splendid scene between the two men, he could not do 
else but leave—there was no other issue. But so great is an 
artist’s desire of the masterpiece that I continued to hope the 
impossible might happen; by some miracle of genius, I said, 
he may be saved, and so vivid is his telling of the disquiet and 
sense of spiritual loneliness that comes over us on our return 
to the multitudes that it began to seem as if he had hit upon 
a way out of the difficulty. My hopes were at pitch, and I 
waited almost breathless for the loosening of the clutch. Alas! 
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he walked to the window, and on looking across a courtyard saw 

against the lighted panes forms that he could not doubt were 

Zenobia’s—I have forgotten the other woman’s name. They, 

too, had come up to town. After that the work drifted out 

pe as inconsequently as ‘The House of the Seven 
ables.’ 


The passage illustrates Mr. Moore as well as Hawthorne. 
The whole conversation is a stimulation to thought and 
a pleasure to sense ; it is an example of the criticism that 
few have the courage and independence to attempt. 

For the rest of the book I have no space to say a word. 
There are pages of autobiography and musing reminiscence, 
with criticism cunningly intervolved, there are estimates 
of contemporary writers, and there is always the beauty 
and living motion of a style which places Mr. Moore securely 
among the devout artists of his time. If for nothing else 
and there is indeed much else—his readers will be grateful 
for this ; and even if they demur at some of his ‘‘ Avowals "’ 
they will recognise that these make for righteousness of 
apprehension. 

Joun FREEMAN. 


WITS AND NOBLEMEN AND 
LEARNED LADIES.* 


Mr. Bickley has done a double service by gathering these 
letters from the many Reports of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. He has made an original anthology that, 
for delight, deserves to stand alongside the letter-books 
compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas and Mr. Saintsbury ; and he 
will undoubtedly open the eyes of readers to the rich 
stores of literary treasure existing in the publications of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (issued through the 
Stationery Office). 

Ranging from 1475 to 1830, ‘‘ An English Letter Book ”’ 
presents examples of the gentlest art as practised by the 
great and by the obscure. Through its pages flit such as 
Cardinal Wolsey, John Donne, Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Jeremy Taylor, the Princess of Orange, Dick Steele, 
Voltaire, Walpole, David Garrick, Gainsborough, Queen 
Charlotte, Nelson, Lamartine and Sydney Smith. 

John Marston the poet apologises for delay in sending 
Sir Gervase Clifton his new book: ‘“‘ First with my owne 
hand I wrott one coppye: for all the rest which I hadd 
caused to be transcribed were given and stolne from me 
att my Lord Spencer’s.’”’ Archbishop Laud duns Sir 
Arthur Ingram to open his hand freely to the “‘ magnificent 
work ”’ of “ re-edifying St. Paul’s”’ (this in 1638!). And 
Bridget Noel writes (in 1685) to her sister, the Countess of 
Rutland, giving the latest fashion news as to nightgowns 
and petticoats and similar feminine furnishings : 


““ My sister Pen has bought a black velvet lining for her fine 
manto, which she makes into a night gown, and she has bought 
a carlet and silver petcot, which cost 35 shelens a yard, and 
fringes round it. Sister Noel has bought a night gown and 
petcot of a very prity silk of black and gould, and carelet ; the 
pris is 22 and 20 shelens a yard, and it is lined with black velvet. 
I am told that they wayr petcots of the same as they make 
linens of. Coelerd night gowns is mutch worn, for few waers 
black.”’ 


September 2oth, 1709, finds Sir John Perceval incensed 
beyond measure because he had been to a performance of 
“Othello ’’ at which the ladies in the audience did not 
weep over the sorrows of Desdemona! ... I had marked 
several other letters for quotation, but there is not space 
to do more than refer to one other—the truly model love- 
letter from an absent husband, on page 52. 

The editing of the letters has been done with admirable 
discretion. There are many tempting opportunities for 
annotation, but Mr. Bickley, exercising a wise sensibility, 
has confined himself to intermittent comments which are 
both profitable and illuminating. 


ALFRED C, WARD. 


* “An English Letter Book.” Compiled and edited by 
Francis Bickley. ros. 6d. net. (Guy Chapman.) 


SUNBEAMS FROM THE LARGER 
SANITY.* 


When sunlight breaks through a tattered gauze of cloud, 
and slants its parallel rays—like a bundle of stair-rods— 
through the atmosphere, one of these beams is commonly 
called a pencil of 
light. It was surely 
one of these faery 
stylos that Sir James 
Yoxall captured 
(perhaps on an April 
day) for the writing 
of his last book. 
For there are 
qualities in it, lumin- 
ous and _ healthful 
and warm and pure, 
that belong to the 


sunbeam. 
His theme is the 
art of living, the 


gieatest and most 
challenging of the 
fine arts. Life is 
itself a medium of artistic expression, though few there 
be that contrive to make it so. In this volume the 
author gives the world his wise and kindly counsel how 
best to avoid the botching of careers, how to bring life 
full-circle, how to eschew the misshapen futility into which 
existence so often malforms itself. Since the book was 
written the author has been gathered to his fathers; the 
sickle of which he speaks in the last chapter has been 
thrust in; and the book has been published posthumously. 
Yet there is a reference in its pages to 1924, so that these 
essays are fresh and contemporary, and yet have the 
strangely poignant appeal of one who, as it afterwards 
proved, was very near the great adventure. The words of 
such, as old John of Gaunt well knew, enforce attention 
like deep harmony. 

Though frankly didactic in its aim, the book never rouses 
the fierce inward mutiny that so many books of its stamp 
are apt todo. There is never a hint of the dominie’s tone, 
still less of the schoolmarm’s. The book never says “ I’m 
telling you,”’ but rather ‘‘ Don’t you think ?”’ It does not 
cudgel us into wisdom ; it cajoles us. Furthermore there 
is no trace of egoism from first to last, only the pleasantly 
intimate touch. Although a personality shines forth 
unmistakably from these pages, a biographer in search of 
tangible detail would find them hopelessly barren. There 
is not a single oblique reference to his own career and, 
needless to say, none of the vulgarian bumptiousness that 
would offer itself as a model for the novice to follow. 

Three characteristics seem to come into clear focus, 
as one falls to musing after reading this book. In the 
first place, the author has a curious knack of giving a new 
cutting-edge to commonplaces. After all, it is the plati- 
tudes of experience that we need to hear most often ; 
it is the things we know best that we forget most easily ; 
it-is the wisdom we are sick to death of hearing that we 
must have drummed into us. But these vital truisms 
need to have a touch of the novel, if they are not to be 
greeted with the yawn of boredom or the guffaw of ribaldry. 
We have all known from our copybook days that disaster 
may be good for us, but when we hear Sir James’s cayenne 
epigram that ‘‘ to smart is sometimes a way of learning 
to smarten,’’ we are stung into a new acceptance of the 
hoary old precept. Again, we have heard to the point of 
weariness that men can be reformed only from within, 
and that to hope for betterment through external machinery 
is but a chasing of the wind. Yet we accept that hackneyed 
truth with new relish when we are told that “ the final 
making-good will have to be done through disposition and 
not imposition.”” The chime of words gives the truth 
a rememberableness. Yet again, we know that many a 


* “Live and Learn.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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man is cursed by his ideals. He will not write a canzon- 
ette, because he would fain write an oratorio. How is the 
world impoverished through this egoism that parades as 
self-disparagement! Sir James has scant patience with it. 
““ When a man says‘ Always play the first fiddle or nothing,’ 
the answer is ‘ Fiddlesticks!* play the instrument you 
can.’’’ That quaint correlation of two metaphors from 
the orchestra gives the arrow a barb that holds it vibrantly 
in the mind. In the same way, another truth is stated 
picturesquely by setting over against each other two 
celebrities from the card-pack. ‘‘ The king of clubs may 
easily become the knave.’’ Can you find a better or a 
compacter form of words, when you want to say that 
the faculty for clubableness and for being a gay dog 
has its pitfalls ? 

Let it not be thought, however, that this book has no 
other merit than that of repointing blunted aphorisms. 
There is a refreshing independence of mind, and a blazing 
of new trails. Does not your whole heart rejoice at this 
distinction ?—‘‘ To argue logically is not the same thing 
as to think reasonably.’’ On reading that, my heart 
leapt as when one findeth great spoil. Have you not 
known men whose logic was unimpeachable, but who were 
idiots for all that? Yet because there was no flaw in 
their cumbrous syllogisms, we yielded (with a wry face) 
to their stiff-lipped pronouncements. We mistook logical 
argument for reasonable thought. That sentence of Sir 
James’s was like an epiphany of Truth. I heard the 
authentic rustle of her wings. 

Finally this book is memorable for its vivid little vig- 
nettes of human life. The wearied telephone girl, who 


one night began her prayers ‘‘ Are you there ?’’: the 
ignoramus father who, when a friend proposed to give 
his son a book, protested ‘‘ But he’s got a book!’’: the 


millionaire who would suck half a jujube and put the 
remainder in his pocket for the next time: the horsey 
individual who said to a fellow-traveller ‘‘ Fine day for 


_ the Races!” and got the enigmatic reply ‘“‘ Yes, and a 


bad day for the race!’’: the man who was sent to break 
the news of a fatal accident and accosted the victim’s 
wife ‘‘ Are you the Widow Dennis ? ’’—these and many 
other glimpses into the strange quirks of personality are 
very engaging. 

Filled with sane opinions, without being opinionative ; 
replete with wise dicta, without being dictatorial, this 
book is at once edifying and delightful. 


KENNEDY WILLIAMSON. 


A YELLOW-SANDED GROVE.* 


In one of the most beautiful of his poems Martin Arm- 
strong speaks of a ‘‘ yellow-sanded grove among sea-loving 
flowers and salt sea-breezes,’’ and the atmosphere of that 
sentence is the atmosphere of the best of his work and the 
one which suits a mind poised for adventure, a mind in 
tune with Doughty’s, feeling ‘“‘ the spell of far Arabia.”’ 
So in his first novel, ‘‘ The Goat and Compasses,’’ he writes 
of the society of the little seaside town not as one tied 
there for life, not as one committed to any set or creed of 
the town, but as one pausing there for an hour, a day, 
and then passing on to some other caravanserai beyond 
the horizon. This attitude takes from his satire any 
possibility of cruelty. If he makes Miss Furly laughable 
and Mrs. Dunk grotesque, if he shows the churchyard as a 
scene of petty pilfering and the Vicar’s son as a boy with 
a sex complex, he does it because he found these people to 
be like that, and not for any parochial reason. He has 
no axe to grind, and he writes finely of a little town because 
he has looked so far beyond it. If this book sometimes 
recalls Swift, if its realism strikes coldly, it is not that 
Martin Armstrong has thought, “ Here is a silly, sentimental 
middle-aged woman ; I’ll make a fool of her,’’ but that he 
has seen her exactly as she is, has felt her pathos, her 

* “The Goat and Compasses.’”’ By Martin Armstrong. 


(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Twelve Saints’ By Ruth Manning- 
Saunders. (Christophers.) 


tragedy, and has painted her so, leaving the reader to 
draw his own deductions. Also, he treats his characters 
with severe objectiveness, and therefore his Miss Furly 
does not “‘ get through ’”’ to the reader as qnickly as Mr. 
Walpole’s old ladies. Her pathos takes longer to develop, 
but itis more permanent. One does not forget Miss Furly, 
with her agonisingly self-convincing tales of her non- 
existent Jover. Many a young man whom sentiment could 
not touch will, I think, be kinder to middle-aged women 
because of Miss Furly. It is in fact, first and foremost, 
a young man’s book, expressing the pleasant hardness and 
breeziness of their outlook. Its hero, George, is a man’s 
man. He goes across the world and accomplishes things, 
not so much for Rose’s sake, perhaps, as for his own 
need, since if he did not, he would not be quite what 
Rose believed him. He is the man of action, brief in 
his love-making, harsh to his rival. For one feels that 
Rose’s husband deserved better things. After all, he had 
done his best for Rose, according to his lights, and she, in 
marrying him with no love at all, had done him the greatest 
injury. And after doing this, to leave him was little short 
of a crime. Hawney’s character is not really sufficiently 
brought out, and the clash of emotions would perhaps have 
been more interesting if he had been shown as a quiet, 
lovable man, confiding in Rose and only asking to dwell 
in peace on his hill with her. In that case, Rose’s problem 
would have been more complex, and George, being the man 
he was, would not have asked her to go away with him. 
Then again, Rose might have loved them both in different 
ways. But as it was, she did an unprincipled thing in 
not telling Hawney she was using him as a shield, and a 
cruel thing in leaving him alone. This is not to say that the 
character is untrue to life, for many types of femininity are 
terribly lacking in any idea of fair play. The character of 
Rose’s sister, mistress of the inn, is one of the best in the 
novel. The pictures of her in her shiny silk dress in the bar, 
looking like one of the most ornamental of her bottles of 
liqueur, is excellently done in the clear, crisp manner of the 
author’s ‘‘ Miss Thompson Goes Shopping.”” The art of the 
whole book has this clarity and brilliance, like some piece 
of beautiful china, painted with lilac and auriculas in pure 
colours beneath a firm, hard glaze. It is, I think, a great 
advance on the author’s short stories, and not least in its 
sustained and effortless conjuring of atmosphere. So 
pervasive the sea becomes that towards the end of the book 
it has not only endowed the story with universality, but it 
has given it an underlying significance. His metaphors 
are taken from the sea, his people think in terms of the 
sea, they are like shells with the voice of the ocean in 
them. These scattered cots lie so near the shifting 
beaches, so near the immortal waste of eternity ; from the 
shaken tower the bells ring wildly, uncertainly, across the 
daisies that next spring may lie fathoms deep; the people 
in their frail houses, with their frail souls like shells, go 
to and fro upon their small ploys, perplexed a little, and 
troubled by the immanence of the deep-sounding breakers. 
And sometimes it seems as if they are already submerged, 
like those drowned hamlets of old days. They are, in fact, 
humanity, on its ‘“‘ wild rocky shore.’’ And the moral ? 
The author rather prides himself upon having no moral 
to deduce, yet is it not there all the same ? Is he not telling 
us that in such a world, so fleeting and insecure, there is no 
time for anything but kindness, nobility and love? Is he 
not asking us how we can hate and hurt each other, fight 
for trifles, come to blows in the churchyard, when we live 
all the time under the very threat and thunder of the 
mighty sea ? 

‘““ The Goat and Compasses ”’ is an original and fascinating 
book, and one sees in it, as in some of the author’s short 
stories and poems, the promise of still finer work to come. 

“The Twelve Saints ’’ is also about a seaside town, and 
is an entertaining satire on certain types to be found there. 
The character of Mr. Dunn, the solid business man who 
decides to exploit St. Judd and the saints in order to make 
money, which he intends to use in doing good, is very well 
imagined. It is a witty book, and one of the best things 
is the realisation by Simon, an artist, of the serious situation 
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he is in, having a wife and a mistress in one small 
town! He is terrified, but pulls himself together with 
the thought that, in becoming an artist he has, as it 
were, committed himself to things of this kind, and 
that as he has “‘ put his hand to the plough,” he must 
not turn back. The love story of Anne and Mr. Dunn 
is pleasantly told, and fortunately his affections settle 
on the unmarried sister, and not on the more attractive 
Elizabeth. The chief fault of the book is that things 
are put in too much in the wholesale manner. The 
conversations are sometimes too photographic. If one 
makes people talk in a book exactly as they do in 
life, they are not real people at all. Only by leaving 
out most things can one get time for the one or two 
things that matter; for the author has to compress 
in a few hundred pages what, if it were to be all 
said, would take the leisure of God. 


Mary WEss (Mrs. H. B. L. Webb). 


A LEAGUE OF NATIONS SPORTSMAN.* 


Something of the charm of the Unknown still rests 
upon Norway. Most Englishmen who visit it do so in 
summer time and in a comfortable—even luxurious— 
cruising yacht or liner which, having negotiated the 
North Sea with the minimum of inconvenience, 
meanders pleasantly up and down the most picturesque 
of the fjords. Entertaining land excursions are arranged 
at convenient points. And Norwegian not being as 
yet an essential language, few visitors speak it, or in | 
such circumstances have occasion to speak it, though 
they are naively delighted at finding a Norwegian who 
can talk to them in English. 

In Dr. Nansen is a Norwegian who not only speaks 
but writes English, and who tells us from first-hand 
knowledge about that Norway we can never know. 
And who better fitted to speak of his country than 
Nansen, the foremost of Norwegians, with his passionate 
patriotism, his unsentimental love of humanity, his quick 
perception of character, his deep reaction to beauty, his 
courage, his unswerving faith, his virile strength ? 

During his lifetime of sixty odd years he has played 
many parts. He has been explorer, scientist, diplomat, 
and of late 2 prominent humanitarian figure on the League 
of Nations. But judging by these pages from his diary, 
few if any of his activities have afforded him such keen 
and never-failing enjoyment as has sport. Ski-ing, hunting, 
shooting, fishing—in all of them he is able to achieve for 
the time being his heart's desire. He throws off conven- 
tional civilisation and becomes once again the primitive 
man. Conventional civilisation has indeed little attraction 
for him ; he does not willingly unravel its complexities and 
solve its anomalies in order to conform to them. If he 
submits it is because he is at heart a rebel. 


“It was ‘ good-bye ’ once more to the free life in the heights. 
I had to descend to the din, to the hair-splitting, to so much 


that goes against the grain—down there, where briars entangle 
the feet.” 


But “‘ Back to Nature "’ has become in these days little 
better than a parrot-cry unless it contains not only material 
but spiritual significance. Mountains he loves because he 
is a Norwegian. Wind and snow he loves because he is a 
sportsman, The thrill of the chase he loves because he is 
aman. Yet that is not the whole story. Few of us but 
have out sanctuaries, to the holy peace of which we retire 
that we may commune with powers outside ourselves. 
So it is with Dr. Nansen. He loves the mountains and the 
snow and the wind and the chase not alone for the pagan 
love of the things themselves, but because through them 
is revealed to him the promise of a time when men shall 
be not fashion-bound, purse-proud, power-lustful—in a 
word, civilised—but “‘ of strong, simple mould, cast in one 

* “Sporting Days in Wild Norway.” By Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. With an Introduction by W. Branch Johnson. tos. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


Down to the Valley again. 
From “Sporting Days in Wild Norway,” by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
(Thornton Butterworth). 


piece, without the warped vision of a dual morality.” 
Nor is he the first who has lifted up his eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh his strength. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


Here is a slender volume, “ Up the Hill of Twilight,’’* 
by Margot Robert Adamson, which is real poetry. One 
gathers from a note appended that some of these poems 
were contributed to the Socialist Review, the New Leader 
and Common Sense, which did not at all prepare the reader 
for this essential stuff of poetry, without any trace of 
political violence. People will love this poetry, but with 
the love of humanity and the poor, whatever shade of 
politics they profess, or if they have no politics. The 
poems are all beautiful. One prefers her when she is 
most imaginative as when she renders the emotions of 
music in this Nocturne on a theme by Tchaikovsky : 

‘‘ Like the dew descending in the night-time, 

Falling in the silence of the forest, 

Shining in the shadows of the pine boughs, 

You come softly to my soul. 

Music and silence go beside you, 

In the dank woods all the mushroom-smelling hollows, 
And above you the innocent faces of the shining stars, 


Far off, far off I heard a water-bird call, 

And among the hills the great winds wander, 

Veiling like the Seraphim before God 

Their terrible faces with their flowing wings. 

Long before we met, in my dreams I knew you, 

In the quiet, delicate spaces of my soul, 

Shining with the pale sun of early Spring in winter, 
Gold in the liquid waters by the frozen Embankment, 
When I dreamed and knew not what I was dreaming, 
Fell the thought of you a tenderness in my heart. 
And now without words I watch you, 

Drifting in the moonlight by the shadows of the forest, 
Sleeping for ever encircled with scenting lilac, 


1“ Up the Hill of Twilight.” By Margot Robert Adamson. 
3s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
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In that high castle amid the lonely hills. 

Only I know in my heart the lilt of the music of your coming, 

Its exquisite lilt and beat and pause and hurry, 

And uncontrollable joy springs like the free birds in my 
heart, 

And sets all my mind on fire with roses, 

Only I know wheresoever I go I shall not lose you. 

The thought of you is as constant as the dawn, 

Pale and white in the skies in milky fragrance, 

Or as the dew, the young child of the silence, 

Leaving for ever its gleaming trace on the grass.” 


Miss Adamson has beauty more concrete than that, but 
this capture of the emotion and trouble of music is very 
characteristic of her mind and expression. She is a true 
poet. 

““The Way of the South Wind ’’? is good. It smells 
of the Sussex soil and the Sussex airs, and it brings us 
Sussex men and women—all good. Away from Sussex the 
poet is an untravelled traveller : 

‘*T labour under Western skies 
Where speech is deep of tone; 
’Mid folding hills the old school lies, 
Hills redder than my own. 
But I am craving for the talk, 
For ‘ yeur’ and ‘ surelye then,’ 
For the old talk, 
The bold talk, 
The talk of Sussex men. 


‘*T watch the sunlight fade away 
On crests of pine and thorn ; 
But O, to see the gorse-clumps sway 
On windy Ecclesbourne ! 
There is no likeness in the hills 
That skirt these pretty towns 
To the long hills, 
To the strong hills, 
The great, unconquered Downs.” 


Not’a large achievement, but as large as it is meant to be, 
and it rings true. 

One has a pleasant memory of ‘‘ Puck’s Garden,’’ so one 
turns with a pleasant anticipation to ‘“‘ Rocky Valley and 
Other Poems,” * and is not disappointed. Mr. Raad has 
little felicities : 

‘* Shyly peeps the village, mist-wreathed, where the hills dip. 

Ah, so might a dream look could a dream be seen. 


Bosomed in deep beauty, like young love remembered, 
Perfect as a cloudlet poised in skies serene.” 


Here is spiritual poetry of a simplicity and directness which 
has sometimes a happy suggestion—of Blake or of George 
Herbert. There is spiritual vision and unction in ‘“ O 
Divine Lover ”’: 
“* As lonely beauty seeks for love, 
For inlet seeks the sea ; 
As for her nest the homing dove, 
So my God seeketh me. 


‘“* As sunbeams find each harvest sheaf, 
As Spring finds every tree, 
As winds find out the trembling leaf, 
So my God findeth me. 


“As the great lake holds lily-bloom, 
The flower-cup holds the bee ; 
As night the bird in shelter of gloom, 
So my God holdeth me. 


“As pasture heals the weary sheep, 
As rain the thirsting lea ; 

As healeth love, as healeth sleep, 
So my God healeth me.” 


There is real refreshment in such limpid poetry as this. 
“The White Stallion’ * ought not to come after any 
volumes of verse, however good ; it should stand by itself 
in its own class, or with its peers. If it is anything at all 
it is great poetry, in a manner we have grown unaccustomed 
to. One is not surprised to find Mr. Bransford saluting 
Francis Thompson. I do not find anywhere in ‘‘ The 
White Stallion’ the enchantment of Francis Thompson 


2 “*The Way of the South Wind.” By G. D. Martineau. 
3s. 6d. (Vine Press.) 

3“ Rocky Valley, and Other Poems.” By H. C. Raad. 
(Shaftesbury : Masters.) 

4“The White Stallion.” By F. Victor Branford. 
(Christophers.) 


in, for example, “‘ Dream Tryst,’’ but I do find his magnifi- 
cence. There are no ‘‘isms,” no freaks and fashions, 
nothing of its day only. Mr. Bransford is of the great day 
that is always with us. He has an apocalyptic vision and 
an inspired vocabulary. I give no specimens of his work. 
They cannot be detached. He is in the great line of 
English poets. 

“The Five Black Cousins ”’ 5 is a truly delightful book 
in which Mr. Murray Allison tells us all about birds in 
simple and flowing verse. It would make a delicious gift- 
book for children ; it is not without its touches of humour, 
and it has a most winning simplicity. If Mr. Allison was. 
not half as pleasant a chronicler as he is, the book would 
stand out for the decorations of that distinguished and 
sensitive artist, Mr. John Austen, 

“An Indian Ass ”’ ® is one of the odd books about which. 
one cannot make up one’s mind as to whether it is quite 
good or just sound and fury signifying nothing. Mr. 
Acton has certainly a vocabulary of a rich kind. He has 
the colour sense, he has the energy of youth, and he could 
never be what Ben Jonson called himself—‘‘ a costive 
poet.”” But he needs clarifying. One is always finding 
lines and verses which seem devoid of meaning. But he 
has the equipment for poetry, and when his verse matures 
it will cease to be heady. 

“ Parterre’’ 7 is a book of verses written in the old 
French manner, necessarily a little artificial, which has 
rather gone out of fashion in English verse. Miss Bartlett 
manages these quaint and delicate forms with an easy 
dexterity, but it is difficult in writing these things not to 
keep half an eye on the exacting form, leaving only half an 
eye for the poetry. Austin Dobson set the fashion, and 
he made poems within these narrow and constraining 
spaces ; and some other people have done it. But these 
poems are after all like the minuet or the pavane, in which 
the human element, though doubtless it was there, was 
completely cloaked by the ceremonial. Miss Bartlett has 
given us a book which makes us realise how delightfully 
words and thoughts can dance to an artificial measure. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


BOSWELL’S “INFIDEL.”* 


The charming Dutchwoman’”’ who fascinated James- 
Boswell in her youth and enslaved Benjamin Constant in 
her middle age, has emerged but slowly from the obscurity 
in which she lived and died. Eighty-one years ago some 
letters, written to Madame de Charriére by the author of 
““ Adolphe,’’ were published in the Revue Suisse. About 
sixty years later a letter of abnormal length, conveying 
to Mademoiselle Isabella van Serooskerken van Tuyll a 
qualified proposal of marriage from the historian of Corsica, 
appeared in the Fortnightly Review. And in 1906 a full- 
length biography of the self-tormenting woman whom 
Boswell called “‘ Zélide ’’ and Constant renamed “‘ Barbet ”’ 
was brought out at Geneva by the late Professor Philippe 
Godet. And yet—in such watertight compartments do 
some biographers work—even to-day this ‘‘ enchantress,’” 
as Madame Hiber calls her, is only half known in quarters 
where she should be fully known. A year ago an American 
lady published a new life of Benjamin Constant which, 
astonishing to say, makes not the slightest mention of 
James Boswell. 

Isabella van Tuyll, who was born at the chateau of 
Zuylen in 1740 of one of the oldest families of Holland, 
was an over-learned, over-logical, over-reasonable woman 
who allowed her cool head to take control of her warm 
heart and who, to make a bigger wreck of her life, compli- 
cated it quite unduly by an ultra-eighteenth century passion 
for writing letters—letters in which, following the fictional 

5 ** The Five Black Cousins.”” By J. Murray Allison. 3s. 6d- 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Indian Ass.’ By Harold Acton. (Duckworth.) 

7“ Parterre.” By M. Bartlett. 3s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews.) 


* “The Portrait of Zélide.” By Geoffrey Scott. 12s. 
(Constable.) 
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characters of R’chardson and of Rousseau, she analysed 
herself and her admirers with devastating detachment. 
Moreover, witness her relations with Boswell, with Constant, 
with de Charriére, with Hiibert and with several of her 
women dependents, she had an odd tenderness for the 
human freak, so long as he or she was simple. The result 
was disastrous. She might have gone to Streatham as 
Mrs. Boswell and have matched herself with such strong 
spirits as Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney and D1. Johnson. 
She might have become the wife of the violent and dissolute 
Earl of Wemyss and have settled down to active infelicity 
in some city in Flanders or the Low Countries. She might 
have married the Marquis de Bellegarde, and so have enjoyed 
the frequent society of Constant d’Hermanches who, a 
married man, was at once the Marquis’s best friend, her own 
confidant for twelve years and, quaintly enough, the uncle 
of Benjamin Constant. But unwilling to marry so obvious 
an ass as Boswell, unable to marry her soul’s partner, 
d’Hermanches, she let time fly and outstayed her market. 
And so, wishing to range herself in her thirty-third year, 
she wedded, in a mingled mood of perversity and pity, her 
brothers’ tuto1, Monsieur de Charriére, a stiff and simple 
member of the Swiss nobility who, she had to confess, 
“loved her without illusion and without enthusiasm.” 
According to the dictates of that cold logic by which 
Zélide sought to determine her conduct, the master of 
Colombier might have seemed to be her predestined mate. 
But the woman who, so d’Hermanches declared, could 
have warmed the heart of a Laplander, could not thaw 
the heart of such a temperamental Eskimo as de Charriére, 
who seems to have had no more warm blood in his veins 
than a toad or a fish or a spider. It was not indeed till 
d’Hermanches’s more famous nephew came ker way, a 
youth of twenty, that Madame de Charriére, in her forty- 
seventh year, attained her second blooming. It 


intrinsically, the most interesting in the book. They 
contain pictures of celebrities, but these take their proper 
place—they are secondary to the infant who viewed them. 
The real interest of the chapters lies in the fact that the 
incidents with which they deal, though of little importance 
to us, were of greet importance to him. They ere filled 
with what is a vice in others, but the licence of childhood 
and autobiography: egoism. The finest standard memoirs. 
I can recall are the work of profound egoists: Benvenuto 
Cellini, who was probably a decorator if not a sheer liar, 
and Pepys, who probably would have been had he written 
to be read. What seem to me the best of modern memoirs, 
those of Dr. Ethel Smyth, are so personal, downright and 
egoistic that they make many readers I know, particularly 
women, rage again. Reprehensible ? Perhaps, but logical, 
for the very inception of memoirs and autobiographies, as 
distinguished from mere anecdotages, is egoistic: the 
assumption that we and our personal affairs are of suffi- 
cient general interest to merit publication. Also the atti- 
tude is artistically justifiable, for it preserves proportions 
and perspectives: it keeps the principal figure, the writer, 
in the principal place and ensures that we shall not merely 
see the people and things that he has seen, but, which 
is more important, that we shall see them through his 
eyes and from his angle. Lastly, egoism prevents the 
memoirist from self-indulgence in that dullest of virtues, 
exhaustiveness. 

Sir Johnston’s egoism, alas, is not strong, a curious 
thing in an actor! Indeed, so modest is he that for pages. 
together he appears as a mere super in his own production. 
Sometimes he is conscientious in his lists of personages. 
and a little dull, though not often. But almost always 
he is shamefully neglectful of the hero of the piece— 
himself. Often he seems merely a man with a gift for 


is this second blooming which Mr. Geoffrey Scott 
describes with such tenderness and with such 
subtle and sensitive insight in ‘‘ The Portrait of 
Zélide.’”” Two persons more mentally and 
emotionally mobile than Belle de Zuylen and 
Benjamin Constant {can hardly ever have met. 
That they loved one another is abundantly plain. 
But it is not so certain that they were lovers in 
more than the sentimental sense; for Elénore, 
the heroine of “‘ Adolphe,” is indeed neither 
Madame de Charriére nor her supplanter Madame 
de Staél. She is simply the mistress who be- 
comes as galling a tie as any wife, a mere 
generalised instance of the bondage of irregular 
relations. Those however who would like to 
explore the ravages which presence and absence 
wrought on the affections and conduct of two 
such obvious affinities as Zélide and Adolphe 
should on no account overlook Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott’s most charming monograph. They may 
test it where they will; but they will find that 
it always rings true. 
Lewis BETTANY. 


A PLAYER UNDER THREE 
REIGNS.* 


Why are memoirs rarely so interesting as they 
promise to be? Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son’s take a high place among those I have 
recently read, and yet they have made me ask 
that question again for the mth time. Often the 
reason is that memoirists are less expert at 
writing than at living, but that fault cannot 
be found here. As befits one who is not onlya 
great actor but a distinguished painter, the 
author has a vivid pen, for he has the painter's 
gift of selective observation. This becomes 
evident in the first two chapters, which are, 


* “A Player Under Three Reigns.”” By Sir 
Jehnston Forbes-Robertson. 21s. (Fisher Unwin. 


J. F.-R, as Hamlet. 
From a drawing by the late J. Gulick. 


From “A Flayer Under Three Reigns,” by Sir J. Forbes-Robertson (Fisher Unwin). 
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knowing interesting people. And what interesting people ! 


‘There is Samuel Butler, his special friend in art-student 


days, in homespun and thick boots, handing a copy of 
his new ‘‘ Erewhon”’ across the table at ‘‘ The Horse Shoe,”’ 
Tottenham Court Road, where they were having lunch tor 
tenpence, and being much delighted a day or two later 
to hear the verdict: ‘‘Sam, my people say you are a 
great writer.’’ There is Ellen Terry “in a blue kimono 
and that wonderful hair,’’ seeming to “‘ melt into the 
surroundings and appear almost intangible ’’ as she exhibits 
to the young actor ‘‘ Master Gordon Craig in his cradle, 
and Miss Craig, a lively little girl, black haired, with great 
inquiring eyes.’’ Phelps appears and has his portrait 
painted ; Charles Lever, with a neat and naughty pun ; 
Charles Reade, vast in spring-sided cloth boots, genial 
and quarrelsome ; Bret Harte asking ‘“‘ What is a belted 
earl? An earl who doesn’t wear braces?’’; Millais, 
amazed at thought-reading experiments ; Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, and a host of other writers, painters and 
actors. 

Some of the best stories are about Whistler in his hard- 
up days. ‘‘ At one of his celebrated breakfasts I remember 
there was a man in possession. Whistler had taught him 
to wait at table, which he did admirably,’ and also became 
so attached to his victim that at last he came to him 
and begged, with tears in his eyes: “‘ Oh, sir; I hope you 
will keep me on as your servant ; I long to quit my fearful 
calling.’”’ Wilde also appears, to receive a telegram from 
Whistler on the occasion of his wedding: ‘‘ Am detained, 
don’t wait.” 

It is a brilliant party. The only trouble is that the 
guests overwhelm their too-modest host. Now that he 
has discharged this most varied and interesting tribute 
to them, could he not write a second volume that would 
really fit the title which is something of a misfit to this. 
There are so many things that merit more than a passing 
remark. Forbes-Robertson’s opinion of modern acting 
for one thing, with reasons ; a real description of the acting 
of the “old school’’ for another. Then we men who 
are too young to have seen Irving would be grateful for 
an expert’s description of his acting, about which we 
have heard such conflicting reports. And so on, and so 


on. The title might be ‘‘ With a Little Less Modesty.” 


RopNEY BENNETT. 


AN INCOMING TIDE.* 


The tide of the modern novel is unlike that of the ocean 
tin that it is always flowing. Wordy, ungrammatical, 
shapeless, sentimental, novels come in their hundreds and 
are one more proof that we are a wealthy people, a people 
who can afford to throw away seven and sixpence for an 
hour’s reading. This flood of novels is in no way con- 
cerned with art. These stories take the place of the friend 
—now too busy to come—who used to drop in with the 
latest scandal. The reviewer therefore should merely 
indicate the sort of gossip which each purveys. 

S. P. B. Mais in “ Eclipse’”’ is giving the public his 
twenty-second story. ‘‘ Lord’s on the opening day of the 
Eton and Harrow match .. . is a social function which 
provides elderly deans with the opportunity of thanking 
their Creator that they have retained all the freshness of 
youth much more satisfactorily than their contemporaries.” 
At Lord’s Martin Wyvern meets the mannequin—Jill— 
whom after many alarums and excursions he marries. 
The difficulty at first is that he already has a wife, and 
no doubt many readers will be glad to know that she is 
both a successful actress and the daughter of a duchess. 
A little high life, a few journalists, a divorce—that is the 


* “Eclipse.” By S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 
—‘‘ Just Impediment.”” By Constance Smith. 7s. 6d. (Mel- 
rose.)—'‘‘ Star Dust.” By E. Charles Vivian. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.)—‘ The Eternal Two.” By M. C. Oemler. 7s. 6d. 


(Heinemann.)—‘ Kept.” By Alec Waugh. 7s. 6d. (Grant 


Richards.) 


brew. The people—apples bobbing about in it—are very 
loquacious, very proper and very much alike. 

‘““ Just Impediment,’’ by Constance I. Smith, is the 
story of a couple named Nicholls—like most people in 
novels they are childless—who live remote from towns 
and invite friends to come to them for their summer 
holidays. The loves of these visitors fill the book. Evelyn 
Bennett lives with the Nichollses and is the young girl of 
the story. Two men fall in love with her, and she prefers 
the younger. A misunderstanding arises and she marries 
the elder man, leaving the younger to run away with Mrs. 
Nicholls. Realising thus drastically that he is changeable, 
she is able to put him out of her thoughts and heart and 
settle down with December. In Book III Miss Constance 
Smith proves that she can write convincingly ; the pity 
is that she fits her psychology to the story instead of the 
other way about. 

The first two chapters of ‘‘ The Eternal Two” are sur- 
prisingly poor. Such remarks as ‘‘ he had the power of 
seeing not what others saw, the rapier-tongued, ruthless 
old autocrat, but the spirit of her as she might have been, 
great-hearted, high-souled, a mate for a man...”; 
descriptions of the hero—‘‘his eyes were daringly, 
alluringly, exquisitely Irish,’’ a Bad Old Lady “ flickering 
her old eyelids naughtily,’’ give little hope of the book. 
However, after the hero has carried off the heroine and 
married her against her will, it becomes more readable. 
Although the story is impossible, the setting is often 
delightful. Fitzgerald takes his bride to a marsh island, 
one of those which dot the Carolina and Georgia coasts, 
and the ways and talk of the negroes are well done. 
Unfortunately Mary goes back to her people and Fitzgerald 
on an exploring expedition, during which, after the fashion 
of heroes in novels, he loses his memory, and when Mary 
—remorseful that she has disapproved of marriage by 
capture—finds him he does not know her. You are certain, 
however, that in the novelist’s good time his memory will 
return—as it does—and that the couple will live happy 
ever after. 

“Star Dust’ is a more interesting book than the fore- 
going, for it has an idea. Mr. Vivian has postulated a 
world in which the struggle for bread has ceased. Ferrers 
invents a machine which can create whatever is wanted, 
and he begins by destroying the gold standard. We do 
not get the result of this, for Ferrers is unkindly fed with 
ground glass and his discovery dies with him. He would 
remove competition, remove the anxiety with regard to 
daily bread from our lives, give us the sort of existence led 
by the South Sea Islanders—an unprogressive race. In 
this world man, when relieved of the necessity to toil and 
earn, merely indulges his sensuous side—have we not 
Robert Keable’s novels to tell us what happens in these 
lovely islands? Therefore Ferrers’s discovery was, as 
everyone said, a menace rather than a blessing. Neverthe- 
less the book is one which carries the mind forward, past 
human desires, past wine and women, to the possibility of 
a non-sensual world. No gold standard, no competition, 
no need of food—it is beyond our mental grasp. 

“ Kept ” is the best book we have had from Alec Waugh, 
but he is still too long-winded. If he would cut his work 
drastically and characterise more deeply he might give us 
a fine novel. Even as it is he occasionally gives us a scene 
that could come from no other pen, a scene which is real 
life and which is drawn with simplicity and truth. “ Kept ”’ 
is the story of two social parasites, a man and a woman, 
and the best episode in the book is the interview between 
Chris Hammond and his father. Mr. Waugh is sometimes 
a little cryptic, as for instance when he says, speaking of 
Marjorie Fairfield, ‘‘ her warm-coloured, oval face clasped 
round the head by a helmet of warm brown hair,’ and 
Trimalchio is boring when he dines, for he takes a chapter 
over it, when we might be getting on with the story. 
However the people, neither black nor white but often a 
charming grey, are the folks we know—in fact our own not 
too perfect selves—and it is interesting to read about them. 


C. A. Dawson Scott 
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THE RIDDLE OF FREEMASONRY.* 


One of the most curious social phenomena which this 
strange world of ours presents is, I suggest, that of Free- 
masonry. On the face of it, it seems almost incredible 
that an organisation—a craft guild—designed for the 
purpose of protecting the trade of building, should have 
evolved, not as one might have expected, into a modern 
trade union, but into a secret society whose aims are 
alternatively moral or religious, and which is concerned 
with building only in so far as the emblems of the craft 
can be employed as symbols and its traditional or mythical 
history can be used to convey moral instruction. Yet, 
incredible as this seems, it nevertheless appears to be a 
fact, and the old building craft guilds are connected by a 
much stronger historical link to the Freemasons than they 
are, say, to the Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. It is easy to say, no doubt, that with the decline 
of the old building guilds and the consequent admission 
to their ranks of non-operative members, the centre of 
interest naturally tended to shift from questions of the 
regulation of the conditions of the building trade and so 
forth to matters of antiquarian research and speculative 
inquiry. But this seems in itself hardly adequate to 
explain the extraordinary change which came over English 
Masonry in the early part of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Waite, in the chapters devoted to its origin in his 
newly published study of Emblematic Masonry, makes 
short work of the various fabulous histories that have 
been presented from time to time, which would have us 
believe that Freemasonry originated with the ancient 
Egyptians or even in the more remote past, and which 
possess what little plausibility they do only because Free- 
masonry has incorporated into its rituals myths and 
symbols of undoubted antiquity. Mr. Waite, as I have 
said, demolishes these fictitious histories. He shows us 
pretty clearly that Freemasonry originated in this country 
in the early part of the eighteenth century ; but he does 
not make clear—nor indeed does he pretend to do this— 
exactly how it did originate and what were the actuating 
motives behind it; and one is forced to the melancholy 
conclusion that the materials for a really satisfactory 
history of the origin of Freemasonry are lost, or at any 
rate not available. 

The riddle of Masonry, however, does not end when, if 
ever, the mystery of its origin shall be cleared up. We 
are faced with the further mystery of its continued exist- 
ence. There have been, and I suppose there will continue 
to be, secret societies without end. But none—unless 
they be so secret that no one has ever heard of them—can 
claim a record like to that of Freemasonry. From small 
beginnings in a London tavern it has spread throughout 
the whole of the civilised world, and in spite of dissensions 
has achieved a certain bond of unity which is remarkable 
in proportion to its reality. Whatever criticism may be 
offered of Freemasonry, at least this must be admitted— 
that it appears to meet some essential need in human 
nature. It may be said that this is the need for ritual 
and myth—and I couple the two together because what 
one is in action the other is in word—which, apart from 
Freemasonry, does not appear to be catered for, at any 
rate on a large scale, except by the Latin Church. This 
perhaps would account for the reason that Freemasonry 
originated and proved so attractive in the early days of 
the eighteenth century ; for a period more dry, more un- 
lovely, more lacking, ex Aypothesi, in the things which 
Freemasonry offers to its initiates it would perhaps be 
difficult to find. 

An interesting chapter of this book deals with the alleged 
Masonic peril, in which a recent “ discovery” of the 
Morning Post that Freemasonry is the root cause of present 
world unrest is subjected to scathing and unanswerable 
criticism. As Mr. Waite says: ‘In politics English 
Freemasonry has . . . the grace of loyalty to the estab- 
lished order, while in religion there is no call to repeat 
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that it is based on doctrines which are at the root of super- 
natural faith ’’ ; and whilst perhaps there have been some 
divergencies from orthodoxy on the Continent, and whilst 
it is possibly true that French Freemasonry played a part 
(relatively unimportant) in the French Revolution, there 
can be no doubt that Freemasonry in practice is on the 
side of religion and the established order of things. Indeed 
from exactly the opposite position to that of the Morning 
Post, I might venture the criticism that in England at any 
rate Freemasonry is so ultra-respectable that the question 
might almost be asked whether its symbols are really of 
significance or whether alternatively this significance has 
been lost. 

Mr. Waite has a splendid command of language and 
writes of Emblematic Masonry as a Christian mystic in a 
Tich and glowing style. He loves the old symbols. They 
are replete with meaning for him, and for him the true 
spirit of Masonry is the spirit of Christ. ‘‘ For me,’ he 
writes, ‘“Emblematic Freemasonry is in its true under- 
standing a Mystery of the relations between God, Man 
and the Universe, set forth in the figurative and sacra- 
mental forms of sacred ceremonial, at however far a distance 
and under what clouds soever of intellectual confusion on 
the part of its eighteenth century makers,’’ and concerning 
it he has written a scholarly, interesting and attractive 
book. 

H. STANLEY REDGROVE. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


Those who enjoyed Mr. Foster’s previous book of amusing 
adventures in Siam and the adjacent countries will look 
forward greatly to this record of Latin-American travel. 
Maybe it has less fascination than the older chronicle, since 
it is written in a more fragmentary fashion and, owing to 
many other writers, Mexico and even Central America has 
become a trifle hackneyed. How often have we not dallied 
in imagination on the waters of that bay whose shores are in 
three republics ? Who of us does not know that the most 
lovely maidens in the Western Hemisphere are to be found 
in the capital of Costa Rica? Yet Mr. Foster has a way with 
him and, as he takes us down the coast of Mexico, stopping 
at various more or less uninviting spots, he weaves it all 
into a tale of fighting and of love in which he and one 
Eustace are intimately concerned. Some of this may not 
have happened precisely as he tells us, but artistically it 
reads very well. We are given an excellent picture of 
perilous rides into the mountains, of an elegant young 
“General ’’ being executed, of the two beautiful girls at 
Mazatlan who desired to marry the two Gringoes, and of 
a summons to an interview with President Carranza which 
our author very prudently evaded by taking the first train 
down to Vera Cruz. 

Mrs. Cameron may be more accurate, she may adorn 
her tale of Mexico with less embroidery, but for various 
Teasons we appreciate Mr. Foster a good deal more. The 
lady admits that she landed with no knowledge of Spanish ; 
how she expected to arrive at the soul of the Mexican people 
Ido not know. Perhaps she could, if she had the necessary 
insight, have achieved this and remained ignorant to a 
great extent of the language. It is troublesome to read 
about Tamanaulipas instead of Tamaulipas, to be told that 
a donkey is “ borro ’’ instead of ‘‘ burro,’’ to read of Ocotlau 
instead of Ocotlan, to read on page 42 that the Red Cross 
is ‘‘ Cruz Roja’”’ and on page 117 that it is ‘‘ Cruix Roja.” 
Mrs. Cameron, in discussing the capital’s two daily news- 
papers, says that although each of them has a page in 
English, this ‘‘ is entirely inadequate.’’ I don’t think that 
when the writer of the best book on Mexico, Madame 
Calderon de la Barca (neé Miss Inglis of Edinburgh), 
travelled through the country about ninety years ago, she 

* “A Gringo in Mafiana Land.” By Harry L. Foster. 
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of Colour.” By J. W. Gregory, D.Sc., F.R.S. 12s. 6d. net. 


(Seeley, Service.)—‘‘ Around the World in New York.” By 
Konrad Bercovici. 12s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


would have made such an extraordinary comment.” Of 
course if you don’t happen to be acquainted with the 
language, it is much simpler if the kind people of a foreign 
country will print their newspapers entirely in your tongue. 
George Meredith once told me of his shame when, sitting 
on a hill above the Danube in the company of several 
distinguished Austrians, they were all suddenly made aware 
of a bouncing—this was Meredith’s adjective—English girl. 
She arrived near the top and shouted down to her father 
that the place was being occupied by ‘‘ beastly foreigners.” 
Mrs. Cameron writes in a pedestrian manner with no 
literary graces. She tells us how much she admires Dr. 
E. J. Dillon, whose book on Obregon was so amusing to 
the judicious reader ; for Dr. Dillon was ever a worshipper 
of heroes—he is the prose edition of Swinburne. Mrs. 
Cameron tells us also that she and the world at large 
admire the present Queen of Rumania. I should say that 
Mrs. Cameron is a little careless of how she writes. On 
page 237 she talks of a “‘ senator ’’ ; on page 240 she gives 
them instead the Spanish “‘ senador.’’ On page 236 she 
says that Jurado “ was riddled with bullets at 1.55 p.m. 
yesterday as he was about to enter his home ”’ ; on page 252 
that ‘‘ there was the tragic case of Jurado whom the rebels 
riddled with shot just as he was entering his home.’”’ We 
turn with relief to the gay Mr. Foster, whose illustrations 
are most interesting and novel, whereas those of Mrs. 
Cameron have apparently been bought in some Mexican 
shop. We do not care half as much for these reproduc- 
tions of exhibits at the museum as we do for Mr. Foster’s 
entertaining views of men and places which really illustrate 
his tale. The story of how he travelled to the smaller 
republics makes very good reading. 

‘One of the most reasonable books I have come across 
for a long time is ‘‘ The Menace of Colour,”’ by Dr. Gregory, 
Professor of Geology at Glasgow. To every ‘“ pro’”’ he 
opposes the suitable “‘ con.’’ He has investigated with the 
utmost thoroughness the various problems that will, most 
of them, become more and more acute, such as the Negro 
problem of the Southern States. On the whole he seems 
slightly to incline towards those who believe in a permanent 
mingling of white and black, in the creation of a new 
American race, although he does not fail to register the 
horror which even the idea of this awakens in many white, 
and also in a good many black bosoms. 

“Around the World in New York”’ is an extremely 
interesting work. Konrad Bercovici, who was in London 
last year, created less stir than the Queen of his original 
country, Rumania. On the other hand Bercovici knows 
how to write. His absorption into the American atmo- 
sphere has been such that he writes in a pretty staccato 
fashion: ‘‘ Not all white men of Europe are of the same 
race. Of the same blood. Of the same faith.’’ And so 
on. But the same page shows the extent of Bercovici’s 
explorations: ‘‘I have met red-haired negroes with a 
wistful Irish smile... . And there are Jewish negroes, 
Abyssinian Jews squat and long-bearded, hook-nosed 
Falashas, real Jews, who because of their colour are com- 
pelled to live among people of an alien faith instead of 
among their own co-religionists.’’ The kaleidoscope of 
New York is fascinatingly portrayed in this book, which 
must be the result of years of study. Bercovici describes 
the various nationalities not at all statistically or dully, 
but with vivid, glowing touches. He appears to have 
lived in turn with each of them, and in his essays we come 
upon exquisite vignettes. Take for example the couple 
of pages devoted to the idyll of the Cuban girl Viva, Criton 
the Greek poet, and that blond young Dutchman. Take the 
tale of the German family of violin-makers ; of the German 
who was suddenly introduced to the Red Indian, his 
prospective son-in-law. We have all known vaguely that 
vast numbers of Italians and Poles and Irish inhabit New 
York. And now we can learn delightful things about the 
others—the thrifty, patriotic Czechs who make buttons and 
cigars, the Hungarians who run—incredible as it may sound 
—more than four hundred restaurants spread over the 
city, the Armenians who in 1863 numbered six individuals 
and who are now some thirty thousand. ‘‘ The Armenian 
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can be Syrian, Turkish, Greek, Macedonian, Persian or 
Arabian at will. In New York he can even be an American.” 
And Bercovici tells us the tragic, humorous story of Yussuf 
Bey, whose rug-selling business was ruined because he 
learned to speak American so well that he was considered 
to be masquerading as a foreigner, and his wares to be 
fakes. We have only touched Bercovici’s book in isolated 
parts. We have said nothing of whole districts, whereof 
he picks out precisely what is salient and what lives in our 
memory. It is an altogether different book from any other 
which has been written about the great mosaic city. 
Fortunate is that city to have found so observant and so 
loving an historian. 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 


A “SEQUEL” AND A “RAG.”* 


Generally dissimilar as well may be, alike in matter and 
in manner, in story and in style, the latest novels of Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie and Mr. Stephen McKenna have one 
point in common. In each the “ romance ’—to employ 
the word now commonly current where the affections of a 
young couple are concerned—is that of a man who has to 
depend on his own efforts to get on in the world, and a 
maid living in circumstances of wealth and luxury. Diverse 
indeed are the circumstances in which the romances are 
developed ; we are breathing different atmospheres as we 
sojourn this readingwhile with these two variously gifted 
novelists. The one is, to be frank, a little stuffy and 
enervating ; the other bright and exhilarating. 

In Coral ’’ the author introduces us to the daughter 
of a man who played a principal part in ‘‘ Carnival,” and 
in her lover we have the son of another principal in that 
earlier story. Considering the customary fate of sequels 
it was a little bold of Mr. Mackenzie to link the new story 
to the old by its title page, instead of leaving his readers 
to discover the connection between the two. As a sequel 
it must be admitted that ‘“‘ Coral ’’ is disappointing, lack- 
ing as it does the compelling qualities of the story out of 
which it has grown, but it includes an interesting presenta- 
tion of diverse, contrasting characters, though it develops 
a somewhat sad and depressing story. The man who 
could not bring himself to marry “‘ beneath him ’’ lives to 
find his daughter elope with his chauffeur, a man who does 
not scruple to marry ‘‘ above him.’’ Coral and her queer 
young husband come indeed to find love’s young dream 
something like a nightmare, though she has been prepared 
to be one of those who count the world well lost for love. 
Frank Abel is obsessed by the worthy ambition to make 
good unassisted and to perfect his new flying invention ; 
he is also obsessed by the idea that Coral in marrying him 
shall break wholly with her own family ; his ‘‘ revenge ”’ 
on behalf of the mother he has not known has indeed 
something of a morbidity in it that casts a doubt upon the 
strength of his love, even though that love has been made 
plain before the past is revealed to and embitters him. 
The killing-off of the child of this unhappily happy couple 
as a means to their reconciliation is an old-fashioned and 
anworthy device—and the reader is left with considerable 
doubt as to whether that reconciliation will be a lasting 
one; whether the queer pride and temper of Frank can 
have been shocked into something more nearly approximat- 
ing to normality. 

Great as I have suggested is the contrast in the story 
of Rex Cavan and Pamela Hazlitt as worked out in 
“An Affair of Honour,” here the love affair of Rex— 
one of those who ‘stood on the dividing ridge between 
undergraduate and graduate life ’’—and the daughter of 
the wealthy Colonel Hazlitt is merely incidental instead 
of being the central theme. That theme is indeed an 
‘Oxford ‘‘rag”’ and its consequence to a group of young 
men of whom Rex wasone. Arising out of a supper party, 
the rag was developed with the object of booming a paper 
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CARNARVON and North Wales PENZANCE and West Cornwall 
PLYMOUTH and South-West Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardigan Ba 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 

CHICHESTER and S.W. Sussex 

CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. RAMSGATE and North-East Kent 

COLWYN BAY and North Wales RHYL and North Wales 

CONWAY, Deganwy and N. Wales | RIPON, Harrogate and District 

CRICCIETH and Cardigan Bay 8ST. IVES and West Cornwall 

CROMER and District SCARBOROUGH and District 

DARTMOOR SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 

DARTMOUTH and South Devon SEATON, Lyme Regis, &c. 

DAWLISH and South-East Devon SHERINGHAM, Runton, &c. 
+ Walmer, &c. SHERWOOD FOREST, Notts, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret’ 3 Bay, &c. SIDMOUTH and South-East Devon 

EASTBOURNE, Seaford, &c. SOUTHAMPTON and the New Forest 

EXETER and South-East Devon STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 

EXMOUTH and District SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 

FALMOUTH and South Cornwall TEIGNMOUTH and S.E. Devon 

FELIXSTOWE and Dovercourt TENBY and South Wales 

FILEY, Flamborough and District THAMES, The 

FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. TORQUAY and District 

FOWEY and South Cornwall Tow 

HARROGATE and District 

HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. WALES, NORTH (Southern Section) 

HEREFORD and the Wye Valley WALES, SOUTH 

HERNE BAY, Whitstable, &c. WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c. 

HYTHE and District WESTON-SUPER-MARE & District 

ILFRACOMBE and North Devon WEYMOUTH and District 

ISLE OF Po WHITBY, Robin Hood's Bay, &c. 

ISLE OF WIGHT WORCESTER and District 

LAKE DISTRICT, The WORTHING and South-West Sussex 

LEAMINGTON and District WYE VALLEY 

LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c. YARMOUTH and the Broads 


SCOTLAND 
ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. HIGHLANDS, The 
EDINBURGH and District | INVERNESS and Northern H 3 
GLASGOW and the Clyde OBAN and the Western H 
IRELAND 


ANTRIM (COUNTY), Portrush, 
Giant’s Causeway, &c. 

CORK, Glengariff, Bantry Bay, &c. 

DONEGAL HIGHLANDS 


and Ireland 
LONDONDERRY and County 
Donegal 


—,, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 
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NORWAY. 3s. 6d. net. 
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which one of the company possessed. A “stunt” is 
wanted and a quarrel concerning Queen Elizabeth’s merits 
gives the occasion. One young man uses strong language 
concerning the lady; another resents it, and the duel 
follows as a thing of course. Unfortunately—or otherwise 
—a policeman happens along, but the young men get away 
in their waiting cars and the only arrest is that of an 
innocent spectator. The paper men work the stunt up toa 
scandal concerning the inefficiency of the police. We follow 
the fortunes of the car carrying Rex and his friend Lord 
Wintringham, who find “ sanctuary’’ by chance at a 
delightful home, where the prowess of Rex as cricketer 
makes their host and others join in the great game of hood- 
winking the police—even to the joypus climax of making 
a chief constable ‘‘ take the bank ”’ at a game of baccarat. 
It is a bright and delightfully entertaining story. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


Hovel Hotes. 


OUT OF THE BLUE, By “ Sapper.” 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


The thirteen stories that make up this volume might 
very well stand for a type of the best work that British 
fiction is producing to-day in the line of action yarns. 
“Sapper ’”’ lives every moment of the passing hour, and 
has an eminent knack of his own in turning all his experi- 
ence to magazine account. ‘‘ Out of the Blue” could 
hardly be beaten as an instance of the way in which a 
familiar slogan of the broadcast can be made into the 
detonator, you may say, for exploding a neat and elaborate 
mise en scéne. ‘‘ Uncle James’s Golf Match” is the 
extravaganza of a pseudo-mechanical mind let loose upon 
the links in a spirit of robust merriment ; and ‘‘ The Porter- 
house Steak ’”’ is the equally robust title of a delicate bit of 
romance thrown around that tragic commonplace—the 
ex-service man on his beam ends. Within this triangle, 
you may say, of tragedy, comedy and actuality the other 
stories all move with ease and effect, and most of them are 
worth reading more than once. 


IF TO-DAY BE SWEET. By Dorothy Rogers. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

Briefly put, the plot of ‘“‘ If To-day be Sweet ” is attrac- 
tively simple. A charming girl with feet and ankles well 
worth looking at— 
“and, by Jove, what 
eyes! ’’—is engaged 
to quiet, studious 
Derek Hewling. Her 
name Gentian. 
Gentian meets, at the 
point where the book 
opens, Derek’s friend, 
Farrant, a 
fascinating creature, 
who is at once 
charmed with 
Gentian. Paul slowly 
casts a spell on 
Gentian, circum- 
stances throw him in 
her way. Meanwhile 
the faithful if some- 
what stodgy Derek 
visits a _ specialist, 
and is informed that 
he is going blind. He 
Miss Dorothy Rogers. writes to Paul and 
Author ot “ If To-day be Sweet " (Ward, Lock). asks him to break the 

news to Gentian as 
he feels he cannot marry her. Paul doesn’t explain; it 
doesn’t suit him to do so. So Gentian is under the im- 
pression that Derek has changed, and she accepts Paul 


7s. 6d. 


in the rebound. However Paul confesses at last. Gentian 
flies off to find Derek on the Riviera, and tells him she 
understands. Paul finishes dramatically by dying. The 
story is told with a certain freshness and poignancy. We 
like the part where Gentian’s mother refuses to go and 
look at Egyptian remains in the British Museum: “ I’m 
not a bit interested in all these bird-headed gods or demons, 
carrying handbags.” 


THE RAINBOW CHASERS. By Dorothy Senior. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 

We should be very sorry to injure this book by fulsome 
praise, but to be honest, we have delighted in its rippling, 
spontaneous humour and freshness. It is the story of a 
Princess to whom the doctor would hold out no prospect 
of recovery. She left his presence, however, imbued with 
a desire to pursue the Rainbow of Hope, at the end of 
which lies the Crock of Gold. To this end she takes his 
advice, goes down to Cornwall and rents a house next 
door to some friends of his, a twin brother and sister. 
These two “ bits of live sunshine,’’ Honour and Peter 
Cargill, were soon drawn in to form the ‘‘ Worshipful 
Company of Rainbow Chasers,’ and with their wonderful 
music and irresistible charm, added to the out-of-door 
delights of the country, the miracle is gradually accom- 
plished. The spell works on the Princess and she finds 
her Crock of Gold in renewed health and strength. Under- 
lying all the gaiety there is a deep sense of the real beauty 
that is to be gained from Service and Friendship. 


CLING OF THE CLAY. By Milton Hayes. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton). 

Everybody knows Mr. Milton Hayes as an actor, a 
brilliant entertainer, and as author of ‘‘ The Green Eye 
of the Little Yellow God,” and after reading ‘‘ Cling of the 
Clay ”’ one feels it will not be long before he is equally 
popular as a novelist. He is a natural story teller, knows 
how to invent a story that is worth telling, and how to 
tell it. The casual, grim discovery made by some boys in 
his first chapter is not allowed to rouse suspicion in you 
of the important part it is to play presently; and the 
realistic scene in the cottage of William Fayle, the brick- 
maker, in the same chapter, gives away no clue to the 
thrilling tale of sensation and mystery to which it serves 
as prelude. Fayle is the outstanding character in the 
book ; a vigorous, assertive giant who cared for nobody ; 
‘“‘what he wanted he took—and he helped himself 
liberally ” ; a ruthless worker, he rose in the world and 
made a fortune, drilling his workmen, servants and sons 
to obedience by brute force. The book is crowded with 
incident and character, and every character is intimately 
individualised. There are kindly, humorous, likeable 
people enough to atone for the sinister Fayle and his 
family, and if disaster and tragedy dog the steps of the 
latter, there is for contrast the strangely beautiful love 
romance of the reticent, stubborn Dr. Alan Logan and 
the sensible, wholly delightful Anne Unwin. The reader 
is held throughout by the powerful, cunningly developed 
drama of the story and by a growing interest in its many 
and diverse characters. This is emphatically a book to 
be read, for it is the freshest, most absorbingly ingenious 
thing in the way of a novel that has come to our hands 
for a long time, and its secrets are not to be given away 
here in a summary. 


LOVE. By the anthor of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


It is only towards the end of this light and diverting book 
that our author becomes serious. Catherine the soft, the 
unintelligent, the deeply-loving, the foolishly adoring ; 
Catherine the provceative, disappointed in a fifty-pound 
beauty treatment which has failed, comes to the conclusion 
that nothing is worth while. ‘‘ Nothing at all, in’the tiny 
moment called Life except being good. Simply being 
good.” This part of the story does not ring true, but so 
many of its pages are deliciously gay and amusing that the 
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novel cannot be called anything but a success. We would 
fain wipe out some errors in taste, and imagine an ending 
as sparkling as the beginning, but taken as it is ‘‘ Love ’”’ 
stands out from other novels of the moment. It is merrier 
and more readable. The author seems to write nearly 
always with a smile lurking round her mouth; she has a 
keen sense of the ridiculous side of every human being ; 
she is not in love with any of her characters, no, not with 
one, but always detached and ironic. Christopher, red- 
haired, simple, ardent, falls in love with a little soft ball of 
a thing, seen in the audience at the ‘‘ Immortal Hour.” 
She is Catherine Cumfrit, widow. He has no idea that she 
is forty-seven, with a married daughter. The girl, Virginia, 
has married a man old enough to be her father, a ‘‘ horny- 
beaked old rooster.’’ Catherine’s gradual delighted sur- 
render to her impetuous adorer, hastened on by her proper 
son-in-law after a night spent in the open with a motor 
without petrol, is most excellently painted. The end 
is doubt. Catherine is almost “ grizzled.’’ However, 
““ Love’ has flashes of wit and brightness even in its last 
phase. There are some unforgettable touches : Catherine’s 
negligent attitude at prayers, her impulsive ‘“‘ You need 
love,’’ spoken to another mother-in-law, her inconsequent 
**T miss George,’’ at her husband’s grave. You must read 
Love.” 


THE SPICE OF LIFE. By Olive Gregory. 7s. 6d. 
Head.) 

The story opens as Gloria Kaye escapes from the fetters 
of convention in a very narrow, colourless home life and 
throws herself whole-heartedly into the freedom of bachelor 
life in Paris. She has an exceptional voice, and is soon, 
through influence, under a great master. Passion, love, 
despair, all that is needed to -give that mysterious, in- 
expressible vitality, soon follow, and before we leave her 
she gains triumphant success. Throughout, a fairy god- 
mother not only smooths the way for Gloria, but adds 
considerably to our enjoyment with her sane and cheerful 
outlook. Two men come into the heroine’s life, and we 
particularly congratulate the author on the skill with 
which she has drawn the attractive Hugh Hallam, by 
whose accidental death at the time of a misunderstanding 
Gloria is overwhelmed. She recovers to meet again and 
renew an early acquaintance with Teddy Charrington and 
a more tranquil happiness takes the place of all the passion 
and turmoil. 


(Bodley 


VIRGINIA’S HUSBAND. By Florence A. 


Kilpatrick. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


To Virginia, man was a mere abstraction. She wanted 
to live her own life in her own way, but at the same time, 
being dependent on Aunt Janet’s money, was obliged to 
conform or to seem to conform to the old lady's wishes. 
As Aunt Janet—of early Victorian bias—lived in Tarra- 
gona, and her ultra-advanced niece in London, where she 
enjoyed the freedom of a bachelor-girl’s life, it was necessary 
for her to resort to subterfuge to keep in the old lady's 
good books. This she did by pretending she was married, 
and so long as the old lady remained at a remote distance 
the expedient worked well. But when she suddenly 
decided to pay a visit to London, Virginia was thrown in 
a quandary. She must produce a husband at short notice, 
and accordingly advertises for a “‘ tall, dark, clean-shaven 
young man of good education and appearance’’ and 
Hemingway, down on his luck, answers the advertisement. 
She makes it clear that she only requires a bogus husband 
temporarily, one whose fictitious occupation as a journalist 
on a morning paper keeps him away from home all night 
and in bed most of the day. So long as Aunt Janet catches 
a glimpse of him now and then that will be sufficient. 
Around this humorous situation, Mrs. Kilpatrick weaves 
an ingenious and sparkling comedy. She has a score of 
surprises up her sleeve and writes lightly and amusingly, 
sketching in her characters with a sure touch. Aunt 
Janet’s bombshell brings the story to a dramatic finish 
and lends a delicious irony to the many complications 
resulting from Virginia’s rash scheme. 


LONDON SCHOOL 
JOURNALISM 


(Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
Lord Northcliffe) 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


The London School of Journalism has made 
a special study of editorial requirements as 
they concern 


SHORT STORIES FOR 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 


Courses of Instruction under the direction of 

Mr. MAX PEMBERTON and his colleagues, 

Mr. ARTHUR F. THORN and Mr. JAMES 

BLYTH, the novelists, have been singularly 

successful in introducing new writers to the 
notice of Magazine Editors. 


Full particulars may be obtained free on application 
to the :— 


Secretary's Office, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 4574 


Holden's Lisk 


NEW NOVELS. SPRING 1925 


7/6 net Cr. 8vo. 


The Dawn Fulfilled 
By C. A. NICHOLSON 


“A truly great book which has only to be read 
to be recognised as worthy to oak among the 
finest novels of the twentieth century.”— 

Epwim Pucu in THe Bookman. 


The Universal Game 
By HOLLOWAY HORN 


The first novel with lawn tennis as its main theme. 


Love is intermingled with sport in this author's 
inimitable style. 


A Hair of the Dog 


By DAVID WHITELAW 


An exciting story by the author of “For 


Conduct Unbefitting,” etc. 
The Vintage 


By NORA KEN 
A charming book by the author of “ Peter 
Thurstan,” who has been called the new Mrs 
Florence Barclay. 


HOLDEN'S POPULAR EDITIONS 3/6 NET 
THE GREY FRIAR THE PANTHER SKIN 
By Morice Gerarp By W. H. Witttamson 
THE LYCEUM LIBRARY. Cr. 8vo. 3/6 NET 
THEIR CHOSEN PEOPLE THE GOLDEN ARROW 
A By Mary Wess. 
won the Auther of “ Precious Bene.” 
IS BROADCASTING KILLING READING ? 
Write your views ona p.c. and send to Robert Holden & Co., Ltd. 


before May 30th. The best 12 sent in will be awarded one of the 
books listed here. State your choice when sending in. 


ROBERT HOLDEN & CO., LTD. 


12, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C.2 oes 
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THE ALARM. By John Rhode. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


After a brief trip on the Shotley Point we find ourselves 


in London in the rendezvous of a Fleet Street coterie. 
The head of this 
coterie and host of 
the occasion is Walter 
Scorby, with whom 
is staying his sister 
Aline, married to a 
Portuguese officer. 
But we do not linger 
there, for the princi- 
pal interest lies with 
one of the guests, 
James Morrison, a 
man possessed of an 
adventurous, sea- 
roving spirit, and 
happily the means 
wherewith to indulge 


Wrapper Design. 


his fancy. He is 

From “ The Dawn Fulfilled " byC. A. Nicholson =e 
(Holden). soon deeply immersed 
Drawn by the Author. in the risky game 


of gun-running off 
the coast of Portugal, and we are oblivious to every- 
thing except the difficulties of wind and tide, the keen 
excitement of landing the goods and the drama which is 
enacted on the shore. This drama in which so much is 
conveyed by skilful suggestion, and in which Aline is 
involved by the death of her husband, has far-reaching 
consequences. Morrison has much difficulty to face, as 
well as a desperate battle with the sea, before his honour 
is cleared, and he wins the desire of his heart. 


ABISHAG. By Alexandre Arnoux. With a Preface by G. K. . 


Chesterton. 7s. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


“ Abishag ’”’ is just such a fantastical story as, years 
ago, Mr. G. K. Chesterton might have written; indeed, 
it appears that, by a strange coincidence, and without 
having even heard of M. Arnoux, he did outline a similar 
story in the pages of a daily paper. The theme is a highly 
imaginative one. It tells how a medieval cathedral, 
beset by pagans who had invaded the land, came to life 
and, responsive to a simple bell-ringer’s vision, marched 
to a far away Christian land, there to set up its new home. 
With a rare imaginative touch the author has worked 
at this difficult theme. Stone by stone, piece by piece, 
we watch the centuries-old building stir to life; and as it 
‘stirs, all the hidden history of each part (the bell, the 
images, the columns, the tower) wells up into speech and 
action. Old Melchior, the bell-ringer-prophet, leads the 
way with Rusticula the bell, Abishag, Solomon and a 
medieval satyr. They meet with strange adventures. 
Amusing stories are told by the way. And at last, in that 
far land, the cathedral is rebuilt as in Melchior’s vision 
it was to be. Only those chosen leaders did not participate 
in the final glory; but that is a mystery. And it was 
an American (stirred by a notion that he would move the 
church, stone by stone, and set it up elsewhere) that 
‘“‘ finished in concrete form the divine work already made 
reality in the spirit ’’—and that is a mystery also. The 
story is unusual and most artfully contrived. It is wrought 
in such a vein of fantasy that doubt never disturbs our 
joy ; nor are we irked by any obtrusive allegory. There 
is much humour too; and the translator is to be con- 
gratulated on a delicate task successfully accomplished. 


THE GOLDEN VILLAGE, By Joseph Anthony. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Many sentimental journeys have been undertaken since 
Sterne’s unique adventure, and most of the later ones 
have been tame by comparison. But if it were possible 
to imagine the best of Sterne, freed from scurrility, trans- 
lated into the idiom of the twentieth century, and re- 
invigorated by the air of the United States, the result 
might not be unlike Mr. Anthony’s pleasing and attractive 


story. Stephen Romer, one of the younger generation 
of a group of Hungarian refugees who had found a haven 
in America, is diverted from his school-clerkship into a 
course of wandering across the continent with his newly- 
discovered grandfather, who had been left for dead in 
Hungary years before. Old Arpad, ‘‘ bent as a question 
mark, with a great pack on the drooping arch of his 
shoulders and a heavy knotted stick in his hand,” sets 
out with Stephen to find the golden village of the old 
man’s dreams. Through long years of imprisonment 
in his own land, Arpad had imagined his countrymen 
settled once again as a farming community in the new 
world across the Atlantic. When the wanderers find “ the 
golden village,’ it is in the Down Canal Way of the city 
of Harley, where the Hungarians are living unromantically 
as tradesmen and factory workers. Many joyous mis- 
adventutes befall Stephen and Arpad on their journeying 
and the author’s humour and vigorous narrative gift find 
adequate employment throughout an altogether fresh and 
able novel, which passes the acid test of re-reading. 


THE DIVINE LADY. By E. Barrington. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


The practice of writing biography in the form of fiction 
is growing steadily. Not long ago we had M. Maurois’s 
“ Ariel: la vie de Shelley,’’ and shortly before that Mrs. 
Margaret L. Woods published a romance founded on the 
youth of Wordsworth. We ourselves cannot suppress a 
doubt whether history and fiction (like relations) are not 
best apart, but this may be our misfortune. ‘‘ The Divine 
Lady ”’ is a romance of Lady Hamilton and Nelson, and 
others have becn responsible for an assertion that 
“the book is characterised by rare ability and charm of 
style.’ We do not think many people will agree with this 
statement. Mr. Barrington whelms his subject in such 
floods of sentimental rhapsody that what ability he may 
possess has no chance to show its head above the waters. 
‘Indeed, she was a wave of the ocean of beauty, tossed 
by the breeze of youth,” etc. It may be argued that a 
more restrained method of treatment would have failed to 
do justice to the passionate intensity in mere living, the 
almost flamboyant vitality, of Emma Hamilton; and a 
definite image of that enchanting figure does emerge from 
these exuberant pages. 


A SATURDAY LIFE. By Radclyffe Hall. 7s. 6d. 


(Arrowsmith.) 


People with artistic temperaments are not always the 
easiest of persons to get on with, and Sidonia Shore went 
through a number of friends and enthusiasms before she 
met David Morgan and settled down to married life in 
Kent. As a child she was fond of dancing; then she 
showed talent for music; then sculpture; then singing ; 
she threw herself into each with an abandon that carried 
her far. A sentence or two in an old book picked up in a 
second-hand bookshop in Florence explained everything. 
“According to an Eastern tradition, there are certain 
spirits who incarnate seven times only on earth. The 
seventh incarnation of such a spirit is known as ‘ The 
Saturday Life.’ People who are living a ‘ Saturday Life + 
exhibit remarkable talent for a number of different things ; 
but since they have many memories to revive, they can 
never concentrate for long on one.’’ That was Sidonia. 
She grew out of fr.endships and enthusiasms and as easily 
made them afresh. It is a queerish story, with the chief 
character only partially real, but certain passages in the 
book are written with vividness and power, and the 
character of Frances, the family friend, is an admirable 
piece of portraiture. 


THE NEW DECAMERON. Vol. IV. Edited by Blair. 
7s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 

Ten short stories, prettily bound in azure and fawn 
colour. Having read through the book we incline to the 
opinion that the very quiet and subdued tale, ‘“‘ On One 
of the Side Altars,’’ by Blair himself, is the best. He has 
conceived a very possible situation. The Fane family 
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are poor, but the parents do all they can for their children 
instead of storing up money for their own futures. Then 
one dreadful day Fane is dismissed. ‘‘ It was dismissal 
really, but they put it that he owed it to himself now to 
retire, and look after his health.’’ The sons cannot contri- 
bute ; there is a clever sketch of Jack, the farmer abroad, 
who is always just about to send something. The burden 
falls on Greta, the school teacher, who determines to spare 
one hundred a year for her father and mother. Then 
Greta gets engaged to a poor man, and her problem is 
that if she marries him she must of necessity give up that 
contribution to her people’s livelihood. It is very well 
touched in and very real. Mr. Beresford’s story is rather 
sinister, but smacks of truth. Mr. D. H. Lawrence is 
bold and mysterious. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


SIR EDWIN CHADWICK. By Maurice Marston. ‘ Road- 


maker’ Series. 4s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


The public has a proverbially short memory, and the 
name and work of Sir Edwin Chadwick are no longer 
familiar to most of us, yet he rendered great and lasting 
services as one of those strenuous reformers whose work, 
in the early years of last century, did so much for the 
social betterment of the community and the spread of 
democratic principles. He died as lately as 1890, but was 
born in the first year of the century. In 1830 he became 
literary secretary to Jeremy Bentham, and soon num- 
bered himself with John Stuart Mill, Francis Place, Grote 
and others among Bentham’s disciples. He strove reso- 
lutely for improved sanitation in London, personally 
studied and exposed the horrible conditions under which 
the poor lived, made himself a nuisance to local authorities 
about them, and was given an opening for practical useful- 
ness by being appointed assistant commissioner on Lord 
Grey’s Poor Law Commission. He had been called to the 
bar, but abandoned his practice in order to devote himself 
wholly to work for social welfare. He believed passionately 
that all legislation should be “ for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number,” and as a pioneer of education for 
the people, of a humane Poor Law, of the inauguration of 
scientific regulations for public health, as a champion of 
the rights of agricultural and factory workers, as an organ- 
iser and leader of movements to make the world a better 
place for everybody to live in, he is well-deserving of 
remembrance and of gratitude. Mr. Marston’s story of 
the career and study in the personality of this remarkable 
man is most ably and sympathetically done ; it is one of 
the most admirably written books in an admirable series. 


LIFE’S LITTLE PITFALLS, By A. Maude Royden. 3s. 6d. 


(Putnams.) 


During her many years of public work, both in this 
country and America, Miss Royden has had exceptional 
opportunities for studying the difficulties with which 
humanity is beset. In this series of essays she deals very 
sympathetically with some of the commonest pitfalls of 
our existence. The title of each essay will in some degree 
touch a vibrating chord in most of us, and it is in pointing 
out some of the most obvious facts, which, because they 
are obvious and human nature contrary, are so often over- 
looked, that this little book will prove of such value and 
usefulness. There is a passion of yearning tenderness in 
her words as Miss Royden speaks first of and then to the 
lonely ones. Out of the depth of her knowledge and 
experience she has much to say by way of encouragement 
to those who are tasting the bitterness of a city’s solitude, 
and those who find it difficult to make friends; as for 
example :—‘‘ The sensitive spirit inevitably cramps itself 
or is cramped by that unnatural loneliness and always, in 
making friends with the lonely, remember that it takes 
reverence and respect, and a very real love for human 
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Wherever you live, whether in the heart of a great 
city or in a remote village, you can earn money by your 
pen in spare time. 

This has been aptly described as the golden age for 
writers. Journalism never offered finer opportunities 
than to-day. 

Many new magazines have sprung up during the last 
few years. A glance at any bookstall reveals the 
amazing variety of periodicals. 


Wanted—New Writers! 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside 
contributors. The supply of brightly written articles 
and stories does not keep pace with the demand. Big 
prices are paid for good work. 

You can train for Journalism under the guidance of a 
former editor. The postal course conducted by the 
Regent Institute, 13, Victoria Street, S.W.1, will show 
you definitely and practically how to write in the way 
that appeals to editors, what to write about, how to 
get ideas and where to sell. 


Expert Guidance 
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Miss Maude Royden. 


nature to enable us to make friends with anyone.’’ Another 
chapter is a forcible argument against the idea that there 
are easy ways of being good, and defines the difference 
between being and feeling good, wherein self-deception is 
so fatally easy. Perhaps one of the most easily overlooked 
pitfalls is that of setting a good example, and yet how 
obvious when we face it. ‘‘ It really involves the value of 
reality, and perhaps one of the easiest ways to fall into a 
contempt for reality is the habit—so deplorably common 
among religious people—of trying to set a good example.” 
To set a good example for the direct purpose of doing so 
instead of from an innate instinct is in itself despicable, 
and can at best be but a futile caricature. Both at the 
Guildhouse and elsewhere Miss Royden has a direct message 
to deliver, and this book happily forms another channel 
through which it may pass beyond the reach of her voice. 


GREAT PEOPLES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
D. M. Vaughan. 3s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


The object of this little book is “‘ to introduce children 
of ten to twelve years of age to the life of ancient times, as 
a background to their classical studies at a later age.” 
There was room for such an introductory sketch, and Miss 
Vaughan has done her work well. The scope of the book 
can most easily be shown perhaps by a list of the eight 
chapter headings, beginning with ‘The Wandering 
Peoples ’’—the Semitic nomads of the time of Abraham. 
(Miss Vaughan was wise to start with a race of which her 
young readers already know something from the Bible.) 
From these dwellers in tents we are given rapid glimpses 
of ‘‘ The Golden Age of Babylon,” ‘‘ The Subjects of King 
Minos,”’ ‘‘ Pharaoh and His People,” “‘ In the Land of the 
Hittites,” ‘‘ The Jews and their Neighbours,” ‘‘ Assyria 
the Terrible ’’ and ‘“‘ The Great Persian Empire.’”’ There 
are a number of well-chosen illustrations, a useful chapter 
of ‘‘ Notes and Suggestions,’’ and a bibliography. 


LITTERED SPACES. By H. V. Marrot. 5s. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

These poems of Mr. Marrot’s have a charm of simplicity 
and sincerity that is very welcome in a day when such 
qualities are not common in our poetry. They are 
essentially modern in thought and feeling, and not the less 
so because they are rooted in classical tradition and do 
not have to rush into eccentricities of metre or any bizarre 
baldness of expression in order to assert their newness, 


Such a sonnet as ‘ Funereal’’ may be daringly un- 
conventional in its stark realism, but there is no mere 
attempt to startle in its choice of words ; they are chosen 
because they are necessary to the graphic effectiveness of 
the picture. The translations from Horace and Anacreon, 
Ronsard and Heine have ease and grace and deftness of 
touch, and are the more scholarly from not seeming to be 
so. In the contrasting sonnets on Westminster Abbey 
and Westminster Cathedral you may feel that Mr. Marrot 
has looked with jaundiced eyes upon the Abbey and missed 
the wonder and the homely beauty of it ; but he subdues 
you to his emotion or his mood whenever he takes the 
great simplicities of everyday human life for his themes. 
The third of his four elegies, beginning— 
‘* She did not like the dark, she said ; 
And in her little room 
Clear tapers stood beside her bed 
To friend her in the gloom... .” 

is more characteristic of him. He uses the language of 
common speech and makes with it a brief lyric that is the 
more poignant because of its naked, perfect simplicity. 
One reads much new poetry and forgets most of it, but there 
are beautiful, quiet things in this volume that will remain 
among the poems one remembers. 


THE LIFE OF THE BAT. By Charles Derennes. 6s. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


Translated very sympathetically by an unknown hand 
from the French. Whoever the translator may be, he 
or she is to be congratulated, for a subtle spirit of wistful- 
ness in the original text has been captured here quite 
successfully in English. M. Derennes has observed the 
bat since boyhood ; to him his pet, ‘‘ Noctu,’’ isa marvellous 
jewel of silk and velvet. Why is the bat in the view of so 
many people a horrible and repulsive creature ? M. Derennes 
muses thus: ‘It is unhappy, its race is condemned to 
death. Hence it is we instinctively raise a hue-and-cry 
at this failure of our common mother Nature ; and all this 
perhaps, by a frightfully lucid auto-suggestion, makes us 
remember more or less clearly, when we look at the flying 
homoncule, that we ourselves are not such a very successful 
effort.’’ It was news to us that the bat wearies after a 
very short flight ; that ten minutes is his limit ; that half a 
dozen flights a day is enough for his strength ; that it is 
not cold but hunger that constrains the European bat to 
hibernate. In these delightful pages Noctu is made very 
real ; all is described vividly—her first fury at being taken, 
her later friendliness, her love of her baby. M. Derennes 
has given us a little classic. 


ADVENTURES ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 
AUGUST, 1914-JUNE, 1915. By A. Rawlinson. is. 
(Melrose.) 


Colonel Rawlinson (to give him his war-time rank) was 
one of those over-age men who found the war an opportunity 
nevertheless. Having served in an Indian cavalry regiment 
years ago, and qualified since by motor manufacturing in 
France, he offered himself and a first-class car, and was 
accepted by the War Office among the R.A.C. volunteer 
owner-drivers. Technical competence and understanding of 
French were the means of putting him in charge of the 
contingent that went out in the first month, and from that 
time forward adventures were thick and plentiful. France 
and Belgium occupied his energies during those four 
eventful years, and he makes it clear that there were few 
experiences that did not come his way. But distinctly 
the most interesting part of the Colonel’s narrative is the 
story of his contriving the trench mortar after a series of 
experiments which cost several lives. In the end he 
utilised artillery survivals that had been consigned to the 
French museums, and although the use of smokeless 
powder was a heavy handicap in using ancient ordnance 
like this, the results were vastly satisfactory, and made 
their mark on the balance of resistance put up against the 
Boche. All this and more the author tells with freshness 
and modesty, and it is a pity that the book was not 
forthcoming before. 
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THE SKI-RUNNER. By E.C. Richardson. tos. 6d. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 

The comprehensiveness of Mr. Richardson’s book, now 
in its third edition, is what strikes one most. Is there 
anything appertaining to ski-ing—outfit, running, turning, 
jumping, avalanches—that he has missed? The outfit 
section takes fifty pages, and it is characteristic of 
Mr. Richardson's thorough method that’a page is given to 
the heading ‘“‘ Various Odds and Ends,’” under which are 
grouped any oddments that may have hitherto escaped 
notice. This is a book for enthusiasts. The author of 
course is one himself, and he communicates his feeling 
perfectly. Ina passage like that in which he describes his 
entry for the jumping competition at the Swiss meeting 
at Glarus, we get all the thrill of the first mid-air leap 
which he himself enjoyed. A section deals with the history 
of ski-ing. The earliest mention of the sport of which we 
have record occurs in a Latin book of the sixth century. 
‘Saxo Grammaticus, writing about 1200, mentions the 
Skridfinnar race who practised it. Among attractive 
features in the volume are the photographs taken for the 
most part by the author. Those of the Davos Schwarz- 
horn, Frauenkirch and “‘ Snow-weather” are especially 
fine. 


THE THREAD OF ARIADNE, By Adrian Stokes. 6s. 


(Kegan Paul.) 


Mr. Stokes.is a young man who has discovered a new 
method towards truth. It is not perhaps quite so original 
as he supposes, and the difficulty of presenting a non- 
intellectual view of life in an intellectual manner can only 
be overcome by the artist. Most of Mr. Stokes’s philo- 
sophical position has been stated more clearly and far 
more ably by the late Mr. Benett in his three philosophical 
books. What is valuable in Mr. Stokes’s work is his 
account of his travels in India, when he journeyed third 
class and had adventures which do not fall to the lot of 
many of the governing class and colour in that country. 
Mr. Middleton Murry contributes a brief introduction of 
such a character as to make his admirers wish he would 
devote himself exclusively to prose literature for a time. 


Music. 


MUSIC—AND WORDS.* 


This little batch of songs raises once more the question 
of what words are best for setting to music. One thing 
becomes quite clear: the best words do not necessarily 
make the best songs. Mr. Gordon Bryan, setting a charm- 
ing and fanciful poem by Mr. Galsworthy—‘‘ Promenade ” 
—seems so bent on making his music a running commentary 
on the words, that the result is less a song than a musical 
recitation. Strained expressions like ‘‘ the dance of the 
buds,’’ which we are willing to accept in a poem, are apt 
to seem ludicrous when illustrated by a tripping musical 
phrase ; and we are quite content to accept the black- 
bird’s ‘‘ fluting of his love ’’ without a demonstration which 
suggests a far-off bugle-call rather than a bird whose 
limited range of song is proverbial. In this case I feel 
that the words have been a hindrance to free musical 
expression. 

Sir Landon Ronald has suffered no such handicap. 
“Sunset Land ”’ offers us four songs, each in its way 
effective, and any competent verse-writer could provide 
a dozen sets of verses which would fit the music just as 
suitably as Mr. Arthur L. Salmon’s. Perhaps Mr. Salmon 
provided his verses after the music was written, and not 
vice versa; and why not? Gilbert and Sullivan often 
worked in that way. It is true that Gilbert’s words 


“* Sunset-Land.” 


* “ Promenade.” Music by Gordon Bryan. 


Music by Landon Ronald. “ Sylvan.”’ Music by Landon 
Ronald. ‘‘ The Shepherdess.” Music by Dermot Mac- 
murrough. ‘‘ Eilidh.’’ Music by Barbara Thornley. (Enoch.) 


—'‘‘ Late Summer.”” Music by Peter Warlock. 


“ The Singer. 
Music by Peter Warlock. (Augener.) 
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always meant something, and that I have not yet dis- 
covered the meaning of some of Mr. Salmon’s. The first 
verse of the first of these songs, ‘‘ After the Lonely Day,” 
runs : 


“Out of the gates of Sunset-land, 

Under the golden west, 

Little white children hand in hand 
Come to the fields of rest; 

Dreamily singing, tenderly bringing 
All that we love the best; 

Out of the gates of Sunset-land 
Under the golden west.” 


What it means I do not know (who are these little white 
children ?) but that it provides an atmosphere which can 
be musically expressed is evident from Sir Landon Ronald's 
success with it. Vocalists will find the song grateful to 
sing: there are no awkward phrases to hamper breathing 
and the high notes rise on singable words. ‘‘ Soon,’’ which 
follows, supplies a contrast: a drowsy accompaniment 
to a drowsy tune. As in the case of ‘‘ A Sheepfold Song ”’ 
(which is the third in the book) there is an Eastern flavour 
in the music which the words do not seem to call for. 
Presented with these two tunes and asked for verses, I 
should certainly have made free use of desert dust, tinkling 
wind-bells, and the slumb’ring passion in tawny eyes. 

Sir Landon Ronald is on the whole less sentimental than 
his poet, and in the last of these songs, ‘‘ At the Rainbow's 
End,” he has refused to be drawn into the misty atmosphere 
of these strange words : 


“ Through the winding paths that sever, 
In the pastures by the river, 
Shall I win you, dear, for ever— 
At the rainbow’s end?” 


He gives us, instead, a thoroughly bright and tuneful song 
which winds up the series vigorously and effectively. 
It will be seen that Sir Landon has answered this vexed 
question of words and music by choosing words which 
do not call for an inordinate amount of respect. 

Mr. Dermot Macmurrough, greatly daring, has chosen 
to set one of the best and best-known poems of our time 
—Alice Meynell’s ‘* The Shepherdess ”’ : 

“She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep.” 

The rhythm of the poem is regular, the words—though 
subtle in their suggestiveness—are simple words, and the 
thought is not abstruse. In some ways it is an ideal poem 
for setting to music, but it would be difficult for any 
composer to add greatly to its own precious solemnity. 
Mr. Dermot Macmurrough has caught the spirit of the words 
well enough in a melody which reminds one now of an 
Elizabethan song and now of a well-known hymn, and his 
accompaniment is unpretentious and appropriate. The 
song has a compass of just under an octave, is easy to sing 
and pleasantly sung would be pleasant to hear. 

The lesser lyrics of Fiona Macleod are well adapted to 
musical setting. They contain no knotty thoughts to 
distract the attention ; they have a rhythmic line of their 
own which determines the form of the music, and the 


vagueness of their content gives the composer a freedom 
which more closely written words would deny him.  Bar- 
bara Thornley has made a singable melodious song of 
“ Eilidh’ without bothering much about the Celtic 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Peter Warlock’s two songs are musically more 
interesting than any of those yet referred to, but the 
singer is less generously provided for. Curiously enough, 
of all these songs-Mr. Warlock’s are the only ones in which 
the pianoforte part is described as an accompaniment— 
“ curiously ’’ because the accompaniment is by no means 
subsidiary to the voice-part. ‘‘ Late Summer” might 
almost be described as a pianoforte solo with voice obbligato. 
The poem, which is by Mr. Edward Shanks, is not especially 
lyrical in feeling and Mr. Warlock, in his endeavour to 
express the contemplative mood suggested by the lines, 
has rather over-loaded the setting. It is, however, a 
graceful and thoughtful piece of work. ‘‘ The Singer,” 
by the same composer and the same poet, is more com- 
pletely successful. The words ask for music, and the 
music supplied is delightful. Mr. Warlock never seems 
able to keep long away from a folk idiom—this time it 
is Irish—and he is at his happiest when he is using it, 
perhaps unconsciously. 

HERMON OULD. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


“ Madrigale’’ (Winthrop Rogers), by Dom Thomas 
Symons, is an effective little piece for violin and pianoforte, 
with a singing melody for the stringed instrument and 
writing for the pianoforte that transcends the manner of 
the orthodox accompaniment. 


A real “ goey’”’ fox-trot, from the Folies Bergére, is 
““Lentement, Doucement, Tendrement’’ (Enochs), by 
Maurice Hermite. 


Two pieces for pianoforte, ‘‘ In Autumn ”’ (Augener), by 
Frank Bridge, are entitled ‘‘ Retrospect ’’ and ‘“‘ Through 
the Eaves,’’ and express in a quite modern idiom the 
suggestion of their titles. 


“The Wake of the Storm ”’ (Cary) is a fine song for bass- 
baritone by H. L. McCowan that is neither difficult nor 
hackneyed. It can be had in keys for higher voices. 


“Dora ’’ Waltz (Stockwell), for pianoforte, by Margaret 
Dix, is tuneful and quite easy. 

Shepherdess (Stockwell), a setting by Rhoma 
Rodway of the poem by Alice Meynell, reproduces well 
the rhythm of the poem, but the composer should avoid 
giving a syllable such as ‘‘ess’’ to two long notes of 
differing pitch. 

“Play Songs for Little Folk’’ (Enoch), by Harold 
Parsons, is the title of a collection of children’s songs which 
will be found attractive in schools and homes where there 
are young children. There is nothing exacting in the 
writing either for voice or pianoforte. 

Watson LYLE. 


The Drama. 


IRISHMEN. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


It was a wonderful experience, a few weeks ago, to walk 
into the newly opened ‘‘Q” Theatre at Kew Bridge, and 
to find there not only so rich and subtle a comedy as 
Lennox Robinson’s The Round Table, but so finished and 
delicate an interpretation of it. The ‘‘Q” is an embryo 
Everyman—a repertory theatre, producing plays of quality 
for runs of a week or two—and one went prepared to find 
the blemishes of “‘ Repertory’ as well as its courageous 
virtues ; some signs of haste and crudity, some makeshifts 
in casting or in setting—could one have carped at these ? 


But there was nothing of the sort. The acting was a great 
deal more than competent, the production exquisite. It 
is high time the western suburbs had their Everyman ; 
and I assure playgoers, who find Hampstead inaccessible, 
that they need no longer go hungry for good fare with 
the “0” at their doors. Meanwhile The Round Table 
has been snapped up by Miss Thorndike, who will 
appear in it by and by. The “©” has certainly found 
itself: it is up to West Londoners to see they.do not 
lose it. 
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Nearer in, The Rivals has taken root at+the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. I suppose it is platitudinous to point out, 
on the one hand that Irishmen have always been eminent 
in the English theatre, and on the other that Mr. Playfair 
certainly was not the man to fail in such a revival. His 
own Bob Acres is a delight ; watch him absorb, in silence, 
the decorations of his friend’s fashionable lodgings ; mark 
the deflated heroism of his reply to Absolute—‘‘ A 
challenge! ’’ Yet one could count on excellence here. 
To me at least, the surprise packets of the production were 
Claude Rains and Guy Lefeuvre. Mr. Rains lifts Faulk- 
land’s part from a wretched cut-up piece of peevishness to 
the hit of the evening. Mr. Lefeuvre plays O’Trigger at 
last as he should be played. We have seen Pistols and 
Bobadils galore in the part; this actor throws them over- 
board, and gives us a man of character and of self-respect, 
a man with a purpose—to call him an Iago without the 
malice would not be wide of the mark—a man to whom 
excitement and danger are the staff of life. I liked Miss 
Dorothy Gre2n as Mrs. Malaprop, if only for her departure 
from the battered and unfunny hags of tradition: though 
indeed I confess the comedy of Mrs. Malaprop always 
eludes me. . . . How far Mr. Playfair has a hand in all 
this, I do not know. But we have learned by now that 
this producer can be trusted to revive the most familiar 
material and give us something to think about. 

And still Irishmen. It is unfortunate that the proposed 
Irish Season at the Little Theatre has come to an end. 
Perhaps Persevering Pat wasn’t much of a play; it was 
thin, it trod the beaten track; but it was to have been 
followed by The Playboy and who knows what else if Fortune 
had smiled, as the jade might very well have done at such 
rich comedy-acting. And here’s another platitude—that 
there is not necessarily any connection between good plays 
and good acting. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Fred O’Donovan and 
Miss Maire O’Neill stood still and were funny: or sat down 
and were funny: or walked about and were funny: and 
you cared not a jot whether the play itself stood still or 
went forward. The technique of these Irish players is a 
perennial joy—a technique of restraint, of masterly 
inactivity, playing even farce with something of the repose 
of high tragedy. Mr. Sinclair sucks his pipe or cocks an 
eyebrow; he makes few gestures, for his hands are 
embedded in those immortal trouser pockets, wherein so 
many years ago they took root. Mr. O’Donovan, coughing 
apologetically, spills a few drops of tea where your buffoon 
would spill all the saucer. Miss O'Neill, lynx-eyed, waits 
in malicious meditation till she can snatch her advantage. 
Mr. Morgan is of the soil. And all the while they lay on 
you the spell of great acting ; until you feel (at least if you 
are non-highbrow, and susceptible to acting as an art in 
itself) that you would sooner listen to these four recite 
their alphabet than hear lesser artists, in the Playboy’s 
phrase, ‘‘ saying words would raise the top-knot on a poet 
in a merchant’s town.” 

And so to the G.O.M. The plays of Bernard Shaw need 
some such restraint in the delivery. But they don’t 
always get it. Mr. Shaw’s lines “ speak themselves ”’ ; 
they have their own music, and are moreover so full of 
meat (I speak theatrically, and without vegetarian implica- 
tions) that the actor’s “‘ interpretation ’’—his gestures, his 
emphases, his little intellectual additions—are more likely 
to distract and irritate the intelligent listener than to 
assist him. Back To Methuselah drove this lesson home. 
The Birmingham Company were best when they let well 
alone—in the first scene, in the impassivity of Confucius, 
in the stillness of Lilith, They were worst when they 
“acted ’’ most—in Cain’s shouting, in Napoleon’s spouting, 
in the hearthrug rhetoric of the Brothers Barnabas. This 
was not always the actor’s fault; for instance, it is hard 
to see how Cain could be played without bluster ; but the 
fact remains that his bluster was much more effective in 
print than on the stage. And in general, there is no doubt 
that the less Shaw is elocuted and orated and interpreted, 
the more convincing he is. The Macdona Players, who 
hold the touring rights of the Shaw plays, gave a season 
recently at the Chelsea Palace; and good as they were, 
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one could not help feeling that a little more pace and 
smoothness, and a little less industrious making of points, 
would have resulted (paradoxically enough) in a clearer 
performance. When Esme Percy produced Man and 
Superman in pre-war days, he played Tanner in one long 
spate of vehemence; “light and shade’’ were there, no 
doubt ; yet one’s impression was of a Tanner too confident, 
too impetuous to stop and emphasise anything. George 
Wray, of the Macdona Players, goes more for expression 
and variety—good qualities, when the text needs such 
aids. But Shaw seldom needs them. He has done all of 
his own job and more than half of the actor’s; and the 
wise player of such parts as Tanner, Broadbent, Joan, will 
leave the lily ungilt. 

And it is just here, surely, that the London production 
of Saint Joan has scored so rich a success. (Let me leave 
Miss Thorndike, for the moment, out of it. She needs no 
praise of mine, though to my mind she has received com- 
paratively little credit for the hardest part of her task—I 
mean the subduing of her emotional power to the humdrum, 
the practical, the horse-sense side of Joan’s character.) 
Lewis Casson collaborated with the author in producing 
Saint Joan; and restraint, smoothness, shunning of 
theatricality and over-emphasis—these are Mr. Casson’s 
strength. They appeared half a dozen years ago (to go 
no further back) in his production of Candida. They 
appeared repeatedly in his Grand-Guignol work, flattening 
the antecedents of each thrill to heighten the thrill itself. 
Saint Joan crowns his work—the fourth scene and epilogue 
particularly. For the play flows forward like a deep river 
of thought, bearing its actors with it: their interpretations 
not (as actors’ interpretations too often are) like whirlpools 
cleaving the river to its bed, but as harmonious a part of it 
as -ripples and currents on a river's surface. . . . On his 
own merits and without the author's help, Mr. Casson is 
probably the best Shaw-producer we have; and to their 
collaboration we owe, in part at least, Joan’s superiority 
to most Shavian plays as a stage attraction. 


‘THE GOLONNADE. (By the Stage Society.) 


The construction of Stark Young's ‘‘ The Colonnade ” 
resembles that of Somerset Maugham’s ‘ The Circle.” 
Twenty-odd years ago, failure to reconcile two points of 
view cost Dandridge his wife. Only the Dandridge quarrel 
(an affair of horse-sense v. quixotry) was not about love, 
but about landed property. Dandridge saw no occasion 
for upsetting his father’s will to help a disinherited brother. 
His wife differed, and left him. Dandridge has had his 
way. In due time the old dispute again springs up in the 
family (now father and son), and in Euclidean phrase, 
“ bisects the remainder.” 

So much for plot. For accompaniment, background, 
atmosphere, we have the old-world and mannered leisure 
of life in the southern states, and the inability of young 
Dandridge to be content with it. . . . Perhaps the funda- 
mental independence of plot from accompaniment weakens 
the play. It did not strike me so in the theatre; the 
finished, sensitive performances of Reginald Dance and 
Henry Oscar, as father and son, made the mere reason of 
their quarrel seem unimportant; for long, one did not 
know what had parted the old man and his wife, and was 
‘content to remain in ignorance. The play’s dominant 
interest was its atmosphere, and in particular the mutual 
‘courtesy with which the quarrel was waged. And here mo:t 
emphatically the audience, not the play, broke down. Such 
an occasion asks a certain surrender of the audience's spirit 
to that of the play ; and one would think that spectators 
from a life that is lived too fast, would react sym- 
pathetically to the stage-picture of a life lived too slowly. 
The Stage Society’s audience did not so react. They were 


‘shown, with some subtlety, the boredom of a life remote 


from their own—and were merely bored by it. Actors 
and play, in short, succeeded better than the press has 
allowed. It was we in front who failed—rather 
ignominiously. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 
By KAREL CAPEK. With many illustrations by the Autor. The 
brilliant author of ‘ R.U.R."’ gives his impressions of a terra incognita. 
Grd impression.) 7s. 6d. net 


LECTURES TO LIVING AUTHORS 
By “LACON.” With illustrations by “Quiz” of The Saturday 
Review. The author admonishes the great figures of our contem- 


porary literature, and then hands over his victims to_the tender 
mercies of the caricaturist. 


FROM MELBOURNE TO MOSCOW 


By G. C. DIXON. The author travelled to Europe by this route 
because he wanted adventures. He was not disappointed 


Illustrated. 16s. net 
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Fiction 
THE JEALOUS KEYS 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. This well-known writer's latest novel 


tells the life story of Ursula Vane and her strugg'e against the power 
of circumstance. (2nd large impression.) 7s. 6d. net 


ANDORRA 


By ISABELLE SANDY. A story of peasant life in the Pyrenees. 


; Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
“* Andorra’ is exquisite . . .""—Morning Post 


THE ALARM 
By JOHN RHODE, author of “ A.S.F."" and “ The Double Florin.” 


im Morrison was the happy possessor of independent means and a 
love of adventure, so perhaps it was inevitable that he should meet 


Don Ramon. 7s. 6d. net 
COLETTE 

By JOSEPHINE DE NOROC. Colette's adventures in the beau monde 

of the Rumanian capital form a story of an unusual kind. 7s. 6d. net 
THE DARK POWER 

By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE. Into this powerful drama of a man's 

sin and remorse is woven a very beautiful love story. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CRUCIBLE 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY, author of “John Frensham, K.C.” A 


strange mystery brooded over the lonely house at Brookwood. 
7s. 6d. ‘net 
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Some Architectural 
Problems of To-Day 


By C. H. REILLY, 


F.R.I.B.A., O.B.E. 


Roscoe Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 


The book is written in a popular way 
for the general reader. Architecture is 
the Art from which none of us can 
escape. Every intelligent citizen, indeed 
everyone living in a house, must perforce 


take an interest in it. 
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